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“Our Workers Stand Ready” 


FROM THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS ON 
THE STATE OF THE NATION, JANUARY 6TH, 1942 


THE ACT OF JAPAN AT PEARL 
Harbor was intended to stun us—to 
terrify us to such an extent that we 
would divert our industrial and mili- 
tary strength to the Pacific area or 
even to our own continental defense. 
The plan failed in its purpose. We 
have not been stunned. We have not 
been terrified or confused. 


x kk 


FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE 
the Japanese and the Fascists and the 
Nazis started along their bloodstained 
course of conquest they now face the 
fact that superior forces are assem- 


bling against them. Gone forever are 
the days when the aggressors could 
attack and destroy their victims one 
by one without unity of resistance. 
The militarists in Berlin and Tokyo 
started this war. But the massed, an- 
gered forces of common humanity wiil 


finish it. 
xk kk 
OUR OWN OBJECTIVES ARE 


clear—the objective of smashing the 
militarism imposed by war lords upon 
their enslaved peoples—the objective 
of liberating the subjugated nations— 
the objective of establishing and se- 
curing freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion, freedom from want and free- 
dom from fear everywhere in the 
world. We shall not stop short ‘of 
these objectives—nor shall we be sat- 
isfied merely to gain them and then 
call it a day. I know that I speak 
also for all the other peoples who fight 
with us when I say that this time we 
are determined not only to win the 
war but also to maintain the security 
of the peace which will follow. 


AS THE UNITED STATES GOES 
into its full stride, we must always 
be on guard against misconceptions 
which will arise naturally or which 
will be planted among us by our en- 
emies. We must guard against com- 
placency. We must not underrate the 
enemy. He is powerful and cun- 
ning—and cruel and ruthless. For 
many years he has prepared for this 
very conflict—planning, plotting, 
training, arming, fighting. We have 
already tasted defeat. We may suffer 
further setbacks. We must face the 
fact of a hard war, a long war, a 
bloody war, a costly war. 


xk * 
PRODUCTION FOR WAR IS 


based on men and women, the human 
hands and brains which collectively 
we call labor. Our workers stand 
ready to work long hours. To turn 
out more in a day’s work. To keep 
the wheels turning and the fires burn- 
ing twenty-four hours a day and 
seven days a week. They realize well 
that on the speed and efficiency of 
their work depend the lives of their 
sons and brothers on the fighting 


front. 
xk kk 


WE KNOW THAT WE MAY 
have to pay a heavy price for free- 
dom. We will pay this price with a 
will. Whatever the price, it is a 
thousand times worth it. No matter 
what our enemies in their desperation 
may attempt to do to us—we will say, 
as the people of London have said, 
“We can take it.” And what’s more, 
we can give it back—and we will give 
it back—with compound interest. 
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Afar Hitler 


Twice in a single generation the 
catastrophe of world war has fallen 
upon us. Twice in our lifetime has 
the long arm of fate reached out across 
the oceans to bring 
the United States 
into the forefront of 
the battle. If we 
had kept together 
after the last war, 
if we had taken 
common measures 
for our safety, this 
renewal of the curse 
need never have 
fallen upon us. Do 
we not owe it to ourselves, to our chil- 
dren, to tormented mankind, to make 
sure that these catastrophes do not en- 
gulf us for the third time? 

It has been proved that pestilences 
may break out in the Old World which 
carry their destructive ravages into the 
New World—from which, once they 
ate afoot, the New World cannot 
escape. 

Duty and prudence alike command 
that the germ centers of hatred and 
revenge should be constantly and vigi- 
lantly curbed and treated in good time 
and that an adequate organization 
should be set up to make sure that the 
pestilence can be controlled at its earli- 
est beginning before it spreads and 
rages throughout the entire earth. 

He must indeed have a blind soul 
who cannot see that some great purpose 
and design is being worked out here 
below. It is not given to us to peer 
into the mysteries of the future. Still 
I avow my hope and faith, sure and in- 
violate, that in the days to come the 
British and American people will—for 
their own safety and for the good of 
all—walk together in majesty, in jus- 
tice and in peace. 





































Winston, Churchill. 
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BIERICA 


S THE SUN came up over the 
United States on Sunday, De- 
cember 7, 1941, it seemed just like 
any other Sunday. A day of rest; a 
day for worship ; a day for the leisurely 
pursuit of happiness. 

On this Sunday, just as on countless 
other Sundays in the past, congrega- 
tions throughout America offered 
prayers to the Almighty. Prayers to 
be saved from arrogance and evil ways; 
prayers of thankfulness for the bless- 
ings of life in a free and fruitful land— 
a God-fearing, peace-loving, industri- 








ous land. 

A bit later on this same Sunday, 
Americans in their automobiles glided 
serenely along the highways and by- 
ways of the nation. Other Americans 
spanked little white balls and pursued 
them over acreage devoted to the an- 
cient game of golf, just as they had 
done on many another Sunday. Still 
other citizens relaxed in their living 
rooms, turned the pages of bulky Sun- 
day newspapers, idly twirled the dials 
of radios, frolicked with the young- Before Pearl Harbor we Americans showed an interest in the war—the interest of 
-_ << 4 spectators. It wasn’t our war, thought we. No nation would dare attack us. We 
ee America : Sai ) wd ll were quite wrong. It is our war. We must and will win it. Labor will help win it 
Sunday to be spent in traditional a ee 
American fashion. A Sunday that * _ 
would presently take its place with 
hundreds of Sundays past and would 
then fit ever so nicely among them 
because it had conformed perfectly 
with the established pattern of peace- 
ful, pleasant American sabbath days. 

So it seemed. . . 

3ut Sunday, December 7, 1941, was 
not just another Sunday. It had been 
marked by fate—marked with a bloody 
finger. 

There was a war on in the world. 

We Americans knew it. We knew 
that almost every country in Europe 
was pockmarked with the scars of 
% bombs and shells. We knew that bat- 
tlefields in Europe, Asia and Africa 
were littered with dead. We knew 
that a long list of nations had been 
overrun by the brutal legions of the 
es, German maniac, Adolf Hitler. We 
ry knew that millions of innocent people 
were suffering the unspeakable horrors 
of total warfare. 

We knew all these things. And we 
were not unmoved. We listened to 
the radio, we read the newspapers and 
magazines, we saw the newsrecls. We 
were indignant. We felt it was out- 
rageous that the poor French, the poor 
Chinese and all the others were forced 
to endure such agonies. 

But, all in all, ours was a detached, 
objective view. For it was not our 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 7—THE ATTACK ON PEARL HARBOR 
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Acme 
Hitler’s war declaration on U. S. 


was sad news for German people. 


war, don’t you see? It wasn’t coming 
to us. So we thought. 

From time to time President Roose- 
velt warned us—warned us clearly-and 
emphatically—of the insatiable ambi- 
tion of Adolf Hitler and the Axis 
gang. We agreed that the dictators 
were absolutely unscrupulous. But we 
scoffed at the suggestion that our coun- 
try—our mighty United States—would 
ever be attacked. Anyhow, not while 
Britain still stood. No, it was not our 
war—though, of course, we did hope 
most earnestly that the execrable total- 
itarians would lose. 

Britain’s war, yes. 
yes. China’s war, yes. But not ours. 
That’s what we thought. And then, 
on December 7, 1941, we learned the 
truth. It hit us with the impact of 
exploding bombs over Pearl Harbor. 

At 7:55 A.M. Hawaii time—early 
afternoon in the Eastern United States 
—Japan struck at Pearl Harbor from 
the air. Struck suddenly, savagely, 
with painful effectiveness. Struck 
while her envoys were still in Wash- 
ington carrying on ostensibly sincere 
discussions with our State Department. 

The treacherous attack, followed two 
and a half hours later by Tokyo’s for- 
mal declaration of war, instantly uni- 
fied the American nation. We were 
united and fighting mad. Incredible, 
unexpected, it had happened. It wasn’t 
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Russia’s war, 








the other fellow’s war any longer, a 
show in which he was on the stage 
and we in the audience. Now it was 
not only Britain’s war and China’s war 
but our war, too. It was two years 
and three months after the Nazi pan- 
zers clattered into Poland when we 
got into the fight. 

The next day a grim Franklin D. 
Roosevelt appeared before Congress, 
a Congress eager for action. The 
President branded December 7, 1941, 
a date that would live in infamy, re- 
cited what the Japs had done and asked 
that Congress declare a state of war 
between the United States and the 
double-dealing Empire of the Rising 
Sun. His speech was over in a few 
minutes. 

The declaration of war against per- 
fidious Nippon passed the Senate 
unanimously. In the House there was 
a lone dissenter, Jeannette Rankin. 
The vote of Congress expressed the 
will of a thoroughly aroused people, 
united as never before in the history of 
the republic. ? 

When President Roosevelt, in a 
radio address the following night, 
called upon America to prepare for a 
long, hard war “which we are going 
to win,” America was ready for what- 
ever the conflict might bring—deter- 
mined to win in the end regardless of 
the price. 

On December 11 Hitler’s Germany 
and Fascist Italy joined their Japanese 
partners and declared war upon us. 

Said the repulsive Hitler in his ad- 
dress before the Reichstag: 

“A historical revenge has been en- 
trusted to us by the Creator and we 
are now obliged to carry it out.... 
Under various influences Roosevelt 
has tried to create conflicts everywhere, 
to deepen existing conflicts and to pre- 
vent a peaceful settlement of existing 
conflicts.” 

It was reported that this wicked be- 
ing, who has brought death and misery 
to millions, was never so nervous while 
making a speech as when he told the 
Reichstag that he had decided to de- 
clare war upon America. Adolf 
twisted and squirmed. It seemed as 
if, at the very moment that he was 
taking the plunge, he himself was be- 
set with the most profound doubts as 
to the wisdom of his action. 

Hitler’s Italian puppet, the con- 
temptible Benito Mussolini, Mussolini 
the turncoat, Mussolini the “great 
lover,” the Mussolini who has per- 
mitted the Nazis to move in and en- 
slave Italy as they enslaved Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland—this lackey, as 
Winston Churchill so aptly calls him, 
also spoke. Said this aging jackanapes 
in Rome: 

“The powers of the steel pact, Fas- 





cist Italy and National Socialist Ger. 
many, ever closely linked, participate 
from today on the side of heroic Japan 
against the United States of America,” 

Congress with lightning speeq 
adopted resolutions noting that the 
governments of these countries had 
declared war upon the United States 
and we were accepting their challenge, 
There was no excitement. It was 
anti-climax. 

In the weeks since the attack on 
Pearl Harbor much has happened. 

Guam is gone. Wake is gone. Ma- 
nila has fallen. The British have lost 
Hong Kong. Singapore is threatened, 

But the news has not all been bad. 
Jap victories have been won at heavy 
cost. And the Axis has been faring 
very badly elsewhere on the world 
battlefront. The German blitz ma- 
chine is being mauled by the Rus- 
sians. The Axis is doing no better in 
Libya, where American tanks are dem- 
onstrating their superiority over the 
vaunted Nazi juggernauts. 

For us the war has only begun. The 
setbacks which we have suffered in the 
first few weeks have been bitter pills 
to swallow. But they have failed to 
discourage us in the least. On the 
contrary, all America is supremely 
confident of the final outcome, and 
with good reason. 

For in this war the victory will go 
to the nation that outproduces the 
enemy. And as all the world knows, 
production—mass production—is right 
down the American alley. 


War on U. S. was also declared 
by Mussolini, Hitler’s puppet 
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HIS STORY begins with a bang 

and winds up with a wallop. The 
bang, which shocked American ears in 
the dawn of December 7, 1941, was the 
explosion of the first Japanese bomb 
at Pearl Harbor. The wallop, which 
will ultimately destroy the enemy, was 
the instantaneous response of Ameri- 
can labor to the bugles of war. 

They rose as one man—this great 
army of millions of toilers—and en- 
listed for the duration. They did not 
hesitate. They did not haggle. They 
said to America: 

“Everything we have is yours. Our 
strength, our skill, our very lives are 
at your command. We will do our 
duty ten times over to smash the Axis.” 

In this spirit the leaders of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor acted before 
the echoes of the first treacherous at- 
tack had died out to marshal the forces 
of its millions of members in complete 
and unstinting support of America’s 
war effort. 

Even before Congress had voted the 
official declarations of war, President 
William Green summoned a special ses- 
sion of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor and is- 
sued the call for a momentous meeting 
of officers of all affiliated unions. 

These conferences were not pro- 
longed and wordy affairs. On the con- 
trary, they were short and sweet and 
to the point. Two unanimous con- 
clusions were outstanding : 

(1) No strikes for the duration of 
the war. 

(2) Establishment of a War Labor 
Board to settle all disputes by peaceful 
means. 

Said the 
ment : 
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Executive Council state- 
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Strikes are out for the duration, William Green promptly announced 


“We offer our service and our lives 
to our government.” 

Said the meeting of top union offi- 
cers: 

“We call upon the working men and 
women of all America to unite in 
unanimous support of the President of 
our nation and its allies for the prosecu- 
tion of total war and for the preserva- 
tion of democracy here and throughout 
the world.” 

That was all President Roosevelt 
was waiting for. That gave him the 
cue. And he acted immediately. 

From the White House came the 
announcement that the President had 
appointed a war labor conference board 
to find a way by which uninterrupted 
production could be assured for the 
duration of the war. To this board 
the President named eight representa- 
tives of labor, eight spokesmen for in- 
dustry and two moderators acting in 
behalf of the government. 


In the last World War it took labor 
and industry some sixteen days to get 
together on a no-strike, no-lockout pro- 
gram. This time it took but four days 
of deliberations. 

And lo and behold!—the formula 
finally accepted and adopted embodied 
the full sum and substance of the 
recommendations of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Thus the way was cleared for the 
President to create the new War Labor 
Board and guarantee to every worker 
doing his bit and giving his last ounce 
of strength to the job a square deal. 

Labor entered the conference divided 
into hostile camps. It emerged united. 
American Federation of Labor repre- 
sentatives and C. I. O. representatives 
stood steadfast together for the same 
principles and the same policies. 

That is a story in itself—a great and 
significant story. But it cannot yet be 


told with any degree of completeness 
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because it is still in the process of 
development. 

Again, in this respect, the first move 
was made by the American Federation 
of Labor. Evincing true labor states- 
manship, the assemblage of national and 
international union officers, called by 
President Green, broke the ice by re- 
newing the standing offer to make 
peace with the C. I. O. No direct or 
official response was forthcoming. But 
in some important ways and in a great 
many little ways the C. I. O. leaders 
gave evidence that they were willing 
at least to enter a tacit truce. The lead- 
ers of the American Federation of 
Labor met them more than halfway. 

Thus labor gave notice to the nation 
that in time of national crisis it can 
submerge internal differences and unite 
for the common good. 

While these big developments were 
popping with machine-gun rapidity in 
Washington, A. F. of L. members, in- 
dividually and through their respective 
organizations, sprang into action 
throughout the country. 

Their slogan was “Remember Pearl 
Harbor!” and in that spirit they re- 
solved that there shall be no repetitions 
of Pearl Harbor in this country. 

In New York City thousands of elec- 
trical workers gave up a weekend and 
worked without pay through snow and 
sleet to change over the street lighting 
system so that the metropolis could be 
blacked out instantaneously in emer- 
gencies. Entire locals of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union volunteered 
for air-raid warden duty. Members 
of all trade unions offered their services 
and spare time for civilian defense. 

In Chicago 20,000 building service 
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Executive Council assured nation that American labor will turn out the tools of war in staggering quantities 


union workers were sworn in en masse 
by Mayor Kelly at a mass meeting as 
air-raid wardens. 

On the West Coast union officials 
and union members took the lead in 
organizing civilian defense drives as 
Jap submarines and planes were re- 
ported hovering between San Francisco 
and Seattle. 

In fact, every city in America saw 
and cheered labor’s patriotic response 
to the emergency. 

Nor were American workers content 
with stay-at-home duties. Thousands 
trooped to recruiting stations and en- 
listed for armed service. More thou- 
sands swarmed into employment offices 
and signed up for construction jobs in 
Hawaii, the West Indies and other vul- 
nerable outposts of America’s defenses. 
A total of 1,700 teamsters took ship 
for India to keep the trucks rolling 
along the Burma Road. 

As for those who could not go, let it 
not be said that they shirked. This is 
truly a war of production and the great 
army of skilled workers in the A. F. 
of L. are much more needed in the 
factory than on the firing line. They 
are doing their fighting on the indus- 
trial front. And they are doing their 
jobs in the real fighting spirit. 

From every industrial center in the 
nation come reports attesting to the fact 
that American workers are producing 
as they never have produced before. 
Since the outbreak of war, production 
per man has leaped to hitherto un- 
heard-of totals. 

American Federation of Labor mem- 
bers are working hard and they are 
working overtime and most of them 
are making good money. This extra 








Harris and Ewing 








money is not being spent for luxuries. 
It is being invested in defense bonds. 
Men and women are digging into their 
pockets and buying bonds to help 
America win the war. 

In this effort the national and inter- 
national unions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, with their 40,000 local 
unions, are playing a key role. From 
all sides reports of new payroll allot- 
ment agreements come pouring into 
A. F. of L. headquarters. The mem- 
bers of one union pledged themselves 
to buy $25,000,000 worth of bonds in 
six months. Another union group 
signed up for $10,000,000. And so it 
goes down the line. Union treasuries 
already have been stocked to the limit 
of their resources with defense bonds. 

President Roosevelt outlined to 
Congress a victory program which in- 
volves the astronomical expenditure 
of fifty-six billion dollars in one year. 
Such a gigantic program involves 
grave problems of productive expan- 
sion, of labor supply, of training hun- 
dreds of thousands of new workers. 
The government has set out to solve 
these problems and in each case labor 
is lending a helping hand. 

In close cooperation with industry 
and the federal authorities, representa- 
tives of the Federation are contributing 
their experience and their wisdom to- 
ward the achievement of the great goal. 

All of these activities add up to the 
wallop mentioned at the outset. Amer- 
ican labor packs a punch in each hand. 
It is in fighting trim—trained for a 
grueling struggle. It started fighting 
at the sound of the bell. And it will not 
stop until our enemies are knocked 
down and counted out. 
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IODAY silence shrouds the islands 
© in the Pacific known as Guam and 
Wake. The fate of their heroic de- 
fenders is unknown. An endless ex- 

se of water separates them from 
the country whose flag they once flew. 

Vet out of the ominous stillness and 
across the miles of ocean comes a 
story of unsurpassed gallantry—a story 
that has added a glorious chapter not 
only to the history of America’s fight- 
ing Marines but also to the history 
of America’s stalwart union workmen. 

The complete story of the defense 
of Wake and Guam has not yet been 
told. Reports are brief, details few. 
An account of the heroism of those 
who fought on those tiny islands to 
which no assistance could go must be 
pieced together from official dispatches 
sent while the bombs were bursting. 
Time was precious and there were no 
words wasted. Yet in the terse lan- 
guage of Navy communiques the record 
of heroism stands. 

Without warning the Japs swooped 
down upon these outposts of America 
from the sea and out of the sky, threat- 
ening to engulf their defenders in short 
order in a tide of vastly superior num- 
bers and armament. The experts said 
it would be impossible for the small 
defending forces to hold out for more 
than a few hours, for a day at best. 
How wrong those experts were! 

At Guam some 400 A. F. of L. con- 
struction workers were engaged in 
building fortifications. When they 
took employment in mid-Pacific they 
knew they might at any time become 
the targets of a sudden Japanese ) low. 
But there was a job to be done—a job 
vital to the defense of their country— 
and they happened to be the men with 
the skills to do it. So off to Guam 
they had cheerfully gone. 

Soon after the Jap bombers began 
to roar over Guam and the Jap war- 
ships appeared offshore the A. F. of 
L. building trades workers were in the 
thick of the fray. A few of the men 
were lucky enough to find guns. The 
others raced to the aid of the Marines 
with the only weapons they could mus- 
ter—their tools. Wrenches, chisels, 
hammers—anything they could swing 
at a Jap. 

And with no more protection than 
these tools afforded, the workers of 
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Guam engaged the savage yellow men 
in hand-to-hand combat. 

The Navy informed the American 
Federation of Labor that the work- 
ers “gave a very good account of 
themselves.” Undoubtedly they did. 

But in spite of the stubborn, heroic 
stand made by its hard-fighting Marine 
and civilian defenders, the odds against 
them were too great. After a few days 
Guam fell. But many a'Jap was siain 
before the island’s resistance ceased. 

A story of even more tenacious fight- 
ing is the battle that was waged on the 
pinpoint island of Wake. Here the 
A. F. of L. workers fought so effec- 
tively that they were listed as soldiers 
when the Japs announced the number 
of Americans taken captive. 

Wake will always be associated with 
the Marines. And that is only just, 
for never did Americans fight with 
greater valor than those tough Marines 
of Wake Island. But the workers of 
America, who take vast pride in the 
deeds of the Marines, may also be proud 
that the A. F. of L. workers on the 
island went unhesitatingly to the assist- 
ance of the beleaguered Marines and 
fought and died beside them until the 
defense of Wake was ended. 

It has been said of the battle of Wake 
that probably no military force in 
American history ever fought against 
greater odds nor with greater effect 


in view of those odds. During the 
fourteen days of Wake’s siege as many 
as 200 Japanese planes bombed and 
machine-gunned the defenders. 

As at Guam there were not enough 
arms for everyone. Once again the 
workers seized whatever implements 
were available, chiefly the tools they 
used ordinarily in peaceful pursuits. 
They were Americans — Americans 
ighting to protect American soil. The 
lack of standard weapons didn’t de- 
press them for an instant. 

For days and nights—days and 
nights filled with the unceasing chatter 
of machine guns and the crash of ex- 
ploding bombs—the defense of Wake 
continued. Japs died like flies; Jap 
planes were shot down in flames; Jap 
ships were sent to the bottom. 

But here, too, the odds were over- 
whelming. Wake fell at last. 

And so these scoops of American 
soil far out in the Pacific are today 
shrouded in silence. But the rever- 
berations of the glorious battles fought 
there are echoing throughout a troubled 
world. America will always remember 
Guam and Wake and the magnificent 
deeds of their defenders. And American 
union labor will always be tremen- 
dously proud of the record of heroism 
that red-blooded A. F. of L. workers 
made on those far-off shores. 

Today their sacrifice is serving as an 
inspiration to thousands of other work- 
ers in all parts of the country who are 
rallying to the nation’s call for service 
in the Pacific islands that remain in 
American possession. 

Never will America forget Guam and 
Wake. In due course she will avenge 
her heroes in uniform and her heroes 
in overalls who together made history 
there. And the day will surely come 
when the Stars and Stripes will fly 
once more over the two islands. 
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At two tiny islands workmen helped write a glorious page in U. S. history 
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ONG BEFORE our own nation 

became directly involved in the 
war, the workers of the United States, 
as represented by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, possessed a clear un- 
derstanding of what was involved in 
the conflict, but now that our country 
has actually been attacked and is for- 
mally at war with the Axis it should 
serve a useful purpose to review the 
fundamental issues at stake and to 
make ourselves thoroughly conscious 
of precisely what it is that we are fight- 
ing for in this world struggle. 

Are we Americans fighting because 
we want something from other na- 
tions? Are we fighting because we 
are interested in the acquisition of ter- 
ritory at the expense of nations too 
weak to stand in our way? Are we 
fighting because we seek to impose 


upon other nations—by age-old meth- 
ods of tyranny or in any other way— 
a philosophy or way of life which we, 
in our superior wisdom, believe they 
should follow? 

In each instance, to ask the question 


is to answer it. We Americans covet 
nothing that other nations have, nor 
do we have any desire to thrust upon 
any of them our own philosophy of 
life, for all its virtues. 

Then what are we fighting for? 

First of all, we are fighting for our 
lives. This war is a war of extermina- 
tion. Our enemies are absolutely ruth- 
less. They are not famed for their 
chivalry in the treatment of either com- 
batants or civilians. Moreover, they 
hate the United States and the Amer- 
ican people with greater intensity than 
they hate any other nation and any 
other people. So to assert that in this 
war we are fighting for our very lives 
is not to make any overstatement of 
the situation. 

In addition to fighting for our lives 
we are fighting to defend the not in- 
considerable physical and tangible as- 
sets of our democracy. Ours is a 
land which has indeed been blessed by 
nature. Our soil is fertile, our climate 
healthful. We are rich in rivers and 
forests, in oil and mineral resources. 
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Out of these great natural blessings 
which God has given us we have built 
on this continent, in the last century 
and a half, a great nation. With the 
toil of the peoples of the Old World 
who came to this land of ours to escape 
oppression we have developed these 
resources until today our nation and 
the products of our national ingenuity 
are second to none. 

The dictators lust for these physical 
assets of America. We are determined 
that they shall not have them. It is to 
protect and to preserve them! that we 
are fighting. 

But our lives and our resources and 
goods, fond of them though we may be, 
are not the only things that we Amer- 
icans are fighting for in this total war. 
In fact, they are not even the most 
important things that we are fighting 
for. Far from it. 

As freeborn Americans we have 


something which we cherish even more 
than life itself. That is our liberty, 
our democratic way of life and our 
system of government. 

It seems to me that the most im- 
pressive answer to the question why 
our nation is at war with Germany, 
Japan and Italy is to be found in a 
comparison between our way of life and 
government and the way of life and 
government in the Fascist states and 
in the unhappy lands which they have 
succeeded in subjugating. 

In our nation we live under a 150- 
year-old charter of liberty which we call 
the Bill of Rights, a document that 
represents an epitome of the character- 
istics of human freedom, democracy 
and decency for which our land has 
stood since the United States of Amer- 
ica was born—an epitome of that way 
of life which is the very antithesis of 
the way of life of the jungle personi- 
fied by the German fanatic, Adolf 
Hitler, and by the bloodthirsty masters 
of Fascist Japan and Fascist Italy who 
are his partners in the perfidious plot 
to enslave all the peoples of the earth. 

In the dictator-controlled countries 
is there such a thing as free speech 
and free assembly? Is there such a 
thing as religious freedom? Is there 
such a thing as a free press? Is there 
such a thing as a trial by a jury of 
his peers for the person accused of 
crime? Is a person in those countries 
secure in his own home from the 
clutches of the secret police and spy 
systems which are the indispensable 
weapons of a dictator? 

The answer to these questions is 
known to everyone. Every precious 
right which we Americans enjoy under 
the provisions of our Constitution and 
our Bill of Rights is non-existent in 
the countries dominated by Hitter, 
Mussolini and the Japanese assassins 
who have joined with them for world 
conquest. 

Up until the last few years the right 
to peaceful assembly, the right to se- 
curity in our homes and all the other 
rights inherent in our constitutional 
setup had always been taken by most 
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of us pretty much as a matter of 
course. 

For generations we had given very 
slight thought to these things because 
they were more or less like the air we 
breathe—ours to have and to hold with- 
out effort. But when in recent years 
we witnessed millions of people being 
deprived of these rights by the brutal 
methods of dictators, we began to give 
thought not only to the meaning of 
our liberty but to the preservation of 
our spiritual blessings for ourselves 
and our children. 

Today these principles of liberty and 
justice by which Americans have lived 
for more than a century and a half look 
a great deal more important to us than 
they did only a few short weeks ago. 
What we always took for granted is 
now taken for granted no more. Now 
that they are gravely threatened we 
realize, to the full, just how enormous 
are the blessings of our way of life. 
We know that if the dictators ruling 
Germany, Japan and Italy were to at- 
tain the victory over democracy which 
is their objective they would proceed 
immediately to erase every freedom our 
people possess and cherish. 

Without freedom of speech, with- 
out freedom of religion, without se- 
curity in our homes and without the 
other fundamental human rights which 
Americans have enjoyed since the birth 
of our nation, we would regard life 
as scarcely worth living. Perhaps 
there are peoples who can be content 
without the rights of free human beings, 
but Americans are not of that breed. 

It is for the preservation of these 
rights, these basic rights, that we Amer- 
icans are fighting primarily, and in 
their defense we will fight with all our 
strength and ingenuity until victory 
isours. For these rights we are deter- 
mined to toil, to slave and to sacrifice 
without stint. We are satisfied that no 
effort or sacrifice can be too great in 
order to pass on, intact, to the next 
generation the heritage of freedom and 
justice handed down to us by our for- 
bears and which is now in our custody. 

American workers are fighting to 
preserve the American way of life for 
exactly the same reasons that impel 
all Americans to stand up and resist 
the aggressors’ thrusts. But American 
workers have an additional reason for 
their patriotic love of and devotion to 
our nation and for their grim deter- 
mination to contribute—in every way— 
to the defeat and destruction of the 
Axis powers at the earliest possible 
hour. 

We American workers have seen 
that, under our way of life, it is pos- 
sible to have a free trade union move- 
ment such as the American Federation 
of Labor, and we have observed, too, 
that through such a free labor move- 
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ment the American wage-earner, in 
the last three-quarters of a century, 
has progressed to a point far beyond 
that ever attained by the workers of 
any other nation on earth. 

But entirely apart from the tangible 
economic advances which the Amer- 
ican worker has achieved through trade 
unionism we want to retain our free 
labor unions because of the principle 
involved—the principle that wage- 
earners may join together with their 
fellows, in organizations of their own 
creation, for the purpose of collectively 
working out their material destinies. 
This is a fundamental human right 
which must not be infringed or abro- 
gated. 

In the American Federation of Labor 
we have built up a mighty labor move- 
ment comprising more than 100 na- 
tiona! and international unions, with 
thousands of local unions and millions 
of members. To bring our movement 
to the point it has attained took decades 
of unremitting toil and sacrifice. And 
because of our movement the American 
wage-earner enjoys a higher standard 
of life and work than any other worker 
in all recorded history. 

Do we propose to see all this that 
we have achieved wrecked overnight? 
Are we willing to have our movement 
destroyed and replace¢ by a Labor 
Front that is nothing but a sham? Do 
we want labor’s funds seized and labor’s 
chosen leaders thrown into concentra- 
tion camps and lined up before firing 
squads? Do we intend to let our- 
selves be reduced to the status of ab- 
ject slaves, forced to bend the knee 
to German and Japanese gauleiters and 
to work for a pittance uuuer condi- 
tions that would break our health in a 
few months? 

No, we do not want these things to 
come to pass. But we know they do 
come to pass, and very promptly, wher- 
ever the dictators gain power. The 
Nazis not only destroy the free labor 
movements but they single them out 
as the very first victims of their satanic 
fury. This has been the story in every 
nation that has fallen under the heel 
of Nazi barbarism. We American 
workers do not propose to have a sim- 
ilar story written here. To prevent it 
from being written here we work— 
and we fight. 

We of the American Federation of 
Labor understand the issues in this 


‘war not because we are blessed with 


unusual perspicacity but because the 
issues are so plain. This is a struggle, 
on a worldwide scale, between two 
ideologies that are absolutely incom- 
patible. This is a fight to a finish 
between civilization and savagery, be- 
tween freedom and tyranny, between 
decency and oppression, between light 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Declaration of A. F. 





The text of the momentous declaration of war labor policy, 
unanimously adopted on December 16, 1941, by the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor and the officers of 
affiliated national and international unions, was as follows: 


We, the officers of the American Federation of Labor 
and of national and international unions in affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor, assembled this 16th 
day of December, 1941, have carefully, thoughtfully and 
patriotically considered the war emergency into which our 
nation and its people have been plunged and as well the 
declaration of principles and of policies submitted by the 
Executive Council and as adopted and approved by it 
yesterday, December 15, 1941. 

We unhesitatingly and unequivocally place ourselves in 
full accord with the principles, policies and procedures 
outlined by the Executive Council. 

As citizens, as workers, as trade unionists of a free !and, 
we declare the overshadowing issue in the present crisis 
is the safeguarding of the priceless heritage of freedom, 
of liberty and the preservation of democracy. The United 
States is now at war with the Axis powers testing whether 
democracy will endure or tyranny and despotism will tri- 
umph—whether men and races shall be free or be enslaved. 


Fight for Survival of All We Hold Dear 


The issue is squarely and starkly set before the Ameri- 
can people whether the forces of Hitlerism and despotism, 
both in the East and the West, or the forces of democracy 
and freedom are to survive. We dare not, we must not 
delude ourselves. This is a life and death struggle. We 
are, in very truth, fighting for survival of all we hold dear. 
Everything that we have, our possessions, our resources, 
our manpower—must be coordinated, not only to defeat 
the world conspiracy to enslave all peoples to the dream 
and will of a few irresponsible despots but to insure our 
liberties, to restore the freedoms of all peoples of the 
world and to lay the foundations for a real and enduring 
peace among the nations of the world. 

Labor’s stake in this struggle is clear, definite and 
fundamental. Wherever despotism and dictatorship threaten 
free governments the very foundations of the labor move- 
ment are challenged. Labor dare not blind itself to the 
significance of this crucial hour. Labor cannot remain 
silent in the face of the existing danger, not only to itself 
but to everything to which the free trade union movement 
is devoted—aye, the very right of organization and of 
freedom of the individual. 

In this crisis the American Federation of Labor, repre- 
senting more than five million wage-earners, with fed- 
erated branches in every state, with hundreds of central 
labor bodies in many of our cities and with thousands 
upon thousands of local unions spread throughout the 
land, hereby reaffirms its loyalty to the principles under- 
lying our government and pledges to the President of the 
United States, to the Congress and to the people of 
America its undivided support for the most vigorous and 
rigorous prosecution of this war until final victory is ours. 
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Of L. Policy on War 


We declare that in this crisis the one fundamental need 
is for unity of action. Disunity means destruction. The 


successful prosecution of the war requires that all of the } 


energies of all our people, regardless of race, color gy 
creed, be concentrated to a common purpose. We there. 
fore call upon management of American industries ani 
the leaders of government to join in a program of coopera. 
tive action to make our nation not only the mighty arsenal 
of world democracy but as well a source of hope, of 
encouragement and of assurance to the enslaved peoples 
everywhere. We call upon industry to share with us the 
added responsibilities entailed in maintaining peaceful and 
cooperative relations. We urge that the leaders of in- 
dustry join with us in keeping the fires of industry burning 
and alive and help keep secure the pillars of freedom and 
of democracy, 


Healing of Labor Breach Urged Again 


We regret sincerely and are deeply concerned with the 
destructive rivalry in organization that has beset the 
American labor field for the past few years. We hold 
all such rivalries and jurisdictional conflicts have no place 
in an emergency such as faces America and the world 
today. We therefore renew our offer for unity in the 
labor movement and for the common defense of our nation 
against mortal danger. We hope our call to this end 
may not be in vain. 

We, too, call upon the National Labor Relations Board 
to desist from the formulation or enforcement of any 
policy, procedure or decision that may create dissension 
or intensify existing differences and conflicts in the house- 
hold of organized labor. 

We likewise urge that those in governmental positions 
of authority in this moment of national peril forego their 
unjustified attacks upon trade union organizations and 
their legitimate functions. , 


Workers’ Rights Must Not Be Impaired 


We declare that the right of wage-earners to collective 
bargaining and to function freely and fully in the legiti- 
mate sphere designed for them is a fundamental condition 
which gives opportunity for economic freedom and social 


advancement. These rights and opportunities must not be 
impaired. 

While we reject repressive labor legislation and insist 
upon the preservation of the essential democratic right of 
workers to cease work collectively as a last and final resort, 
we nevertheless pledge ourselves to forego the exercise 
of this right during the war emergency and to prefer 
submission of pending differences with employers to ap- 
proved facilities and processes for voluntary mediation, 
conciliation and arbitration. We most heartily endorse 
the “no strike” policy voluntarily assumed by all divisions 
and character of labor as announced by the Executive 
Council. Labor needs no restrictions upon the right to 
strike when to cease production is to strike at the very 
heart of the nation. Labor will produce and produce 


without interruption. 
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We commend the Executive Council for its recommen- 
dation that there be created a War Labor Board similar 
to that which functioned so successfully during the last 
World War. We believe the general principles then enun- 
ciated for the guidance of this Board should be made the 
policy of this hour, namely, that neither labor nor man- 
agement should take advantage of such an agency to prose- 
cute either’s advantages at the expense of the other’s, that 
industrial relations be preserved and that every stoppage 
of work essential to adequate national defense be avoided 
and averted. In this regard we hold that the work and 
service of all our people are inextricably interwoven and 
involved whether engaged directly in war or defense work 
or whether applied to the necessities, safety, comfort or 
convenience of our civilian population. Total war today 
is no longer confined to the military forces of the land but 
embraces as well the civilian population—young and old, 
men, women and children alike. 


Standards Protect Productive Manpower 


Experience has demonstrated that protective labor legis- 
lation and hour standards are for the purpose of con- 
serving workers in order to make possible sustained 
maximum producing power. They are the safeguards to 
national well-being. In war emergencies there may be 
temporary need for abolishing some standards or for 
modifying special standards for special industries. All 
such modifications and changes, however, should be the 
result of proven need and should be approved in advance 
by representatives of the workers. The same is true of 
protective labor and employment standards established 
through collective bargaining and trade union agreements. 

To assure an uninterrupted flow of production and the 
maximum of defense effort, organized labor should be 
accorded by government adequate and effective repre- 
sentation of its own choosing in all defense planning and 
execution. The validity of such participation by labor in 
all our emergency efforts and undertakings is fully justi- 
fied and its efficiency is demonstrated beyond peradventure 
of doubt in the experience of the British 
government policy. Then, too, our ex- 
perience in the last World War confirms 
the soundness of this policy. American 


Below: Labor’s leaders meet in war 
session at A. F. of L. headquarters. 
They pledged uninterrupted produc- 
tion of equipment for armed forces 


organized labor is anxious to contribute all its efforts in 
all directions for the achievement of our country’s impreg- 
nable defense and for a speedy and complete victory for 
the forces of humanity over brutality, of freedom and 
democracy over tyranny and despotism. 

We declare ourselves fully and completely in accord 
with the several recommendations of the Executive Coun- 
cil and as embraced in its statement. We pledge ourselves 
individually and collectively, promptly and fully, to en- 
force these policies and procedures without hesitation or 
evasion and to take such further actions as time and expe- 
rience indicate essential to our nation’s triumphant victory. 

In addition to calling upon untiring and uninterrupted 
activities of our members to produce an overabundance of 
the supplies and equipment essential to a total war and in 
providing adequately for necessities and comforts of our 
civilian population, we are mindful that many of our 
members and members of their families have been and 
will be called to the military service of our land. 

We pledge to them every possible aid and a full measure 
of devotion. 


Serving Armed Forces and Civilians 


It shall be our purpose not alone to sustain the military 
forces of our land but as well to safeguard the interests of 
our civilian population and hold secure the liberties and 
freedom of all our people in this greatest of all emergencies. 

We further pledge ourselves to bring these declarations 
of policies and procedures to the attention of our respec- 
tive local unions and general membership with direction 
that the principles and practices herein declared for and 
made imperative by the necessities of the occasion be fully 
and immediately complied with without hesitation or equiv- 
ocation. 

Inspired by these ideals of humanity, of liberty and justice 
and as herein declared a fundamental national policy, we 
call upon the working men and women of all America— 
indeed, upon all lovers of humanity and of freedom—to 
unite in unanimous support of the President of our nation 

and its allies for the prosecution of 
total war and for the perpetuity and 
preservation of democracy here and 
throughout the world. 


Below: Intent listeners are Mr. 
Green, Mr. Hutcheson (right), 
Mr. Meany. In circle: Matthew 
Woll reads statement of policy 
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John P. Coyne, president, Building 
and Construction Trades Department— 
The patriotic build- 
ing trades crafts- 
men affiliated with 
the American Fed- 
eration of Labor 
realize thoroughly 
the important part 
which they must 
play in the defense 
of our country. 
More than 20,000 
of our workers 
were employed at Guam, Wake, Mid- 
way, Hawaii and the Philippines. At 
Guam and Wake the construction 
workers fought side by side with the 
Marines. With union construction 
workers not only giving of their skill 
but actually under enemy fire, World 
War II has indeed come close to our 
people. The general presidents of the 
unions affiliated with the Building and 
Construction Trades Department, 
meeting at Washington in emergency 
session, adopted a resolution solemnly 
pledging complete cooperation with our 
government to the end that this war 
shall be brought to a victorious con- 
clusion at the earliest possible date. 





John P. Frey, president, Metal Trades 
Department—War—war in the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific 
—war in which 
millions of soldiers 
are in deadly em- 
brace in Europe, 
Asia and Africa— 
ships of North and 
South America 
sunk by Axis war- 
ships in sight of 
Atlantic and Pacific 
shores—a war 
which involves the continued existence 
of every nation of self-governing 
people—war which, if won by the Axis, 
means the death of free institutions in 
every country where they now exist. 
Millions of our young men are already 
in uniform. Their lives depend upon 
the munitions of war which our indus- 
tries must supply if our nation is to be 
victorious. Millions of other soldiers 
of the United Nations in Europe, 
Africa and Asia must also be supplied 
with military equipment produced by 
America’s industries. What is the 
American workmen’s answer? Will 








they produce the necessary munitions 
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while others of our national manpower 
are now risking their lives in the na- 
tion’s defense? In January a year ago 
the representatives of the Metal Trades 
Department gave their unequivocal 
answer. There must be no stoppage of 
production—there must be production 
carried on continuously, twenty-four 
hours per day, every day in the year. 
All that we now enjoy—our property, 
our liberty and our free institutions— 
is at stake. Will the metal workers 
give patriotic service? The answer is 
that they will—as free men, with an 
equal stake and the right to a voice in 
determining how their services shall 
count the most, which is in every way 
equal to the right of every other citizen. 


Harvey W. Brown, president, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists—The 
Hitlerites who are 
killing and destroy- 
ing, trying to make 
the totalitarian 
state worldwide, 
have served notice 
that the American 
way of life—our 
democratic institu- 
tions—must come 
to an end. We have 
accepted the chal- 
lenge of the invaders. It is a fight toa 
finish and will end when the dictators 
are wiped off the face of the earth. 
Since the machinist’s trade is most 
essential for producing munitions, arms 
and implements for winning this war, 
the eyes of the public are on the ma- 
chinists and machine shop workers. I 
have therefore appealed to our mem- 
bership everywhere to buckle down to 
the biggest job we ever tackled. I have 
asked our members to put in extra 
licks, to make every move count. In 
war and defense material industries 
strikes must not be resorted to for set- 
tling disputes with management. In 
tackling the job which lies before us 
there need be no greater incentive than 
the knowledge that we have suffered at- 
tack, that American soil has been in- 
vaded by murdering hordes. Turning 
the other cheek is not the answer today. 
We abhor war, but we are in a war— 
not by choice but for self-preservation. 
We must dig in and do our best job. 
When the smoke of battle has cleared 
away it will again be said, “Well done, 
members of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists,” 








Daniel J. Tobin, president, /nterng. 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters—The 


workers of Eng- 
land have given up 
pretty nearly every- 
thing they have to 
save the freedom 
they have enjoyed 
—the freedom that 
has been taken 
away from the 
French workers, 
from the German 
workers and from 
the Scandinavian workers. Now we 
must stand behind our government to 
save for the workers of America the 
freedom which we have won over the 
years. Our nation is bound to win this 
war, not only because justice is on our 
side but because we have the materials 
and the men and the determination. 
Material and the weapons of war and 
the desire to produce those weapons 
and to make sacrifices are the things 
that are going to win. We have al- 
ways been victorious in our country in 
every struggle since the days of the 
Revolution. That spirit of victory has 
always been in our blood. We don't 
know what defeat is, 





Kenneth I. Taylor, secretary-treas- 
urer, Massachusetts State Federation 
of Labor—We are 
now in the midst of 
-a shooting war. 
The sneaky, treach- 
erous and murder- 
ous Japs and Nazis 
have decided to 
challenge the su- 
premacy of the 
greatest and most 
powerful nation on 
earth. The job of 
every trade unionist is clear. There 
must be no strikes. Unions of the 
American Federation of Labor will do 
everything possible to avert strikes. 
Industrial peace during this war will 
depend entirely upon the attitude ot 
industrialists and I think they can be 
counted upon to assume their responsi- 
bility in this crisis. Differences be- 
tween employers and employes must be 
settled amicably and made secondary 
to their responsibilities as Americans. 
Production of the essential things that 
our soldiers, sailors and fliers need 
must be stepped up to a point unknown 
in world history. 
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I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer, 
Union Label Trades Department—The 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor yields 
to no organization 
in its unqualified 
support of our na- 
tion. Members of 
organized labor 
have fought and 
sacrificed for the 
fundamental prin- 
ciples of liberty that 
are the foundations 
of our democratic institutions. We are 
100 per cent for all-out war against 
the Axis dictatorships. The Union 
Label Trades Department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has for years 
advocated that consumers buy Amer- 
ican-made goods. For years we have 
fought against the iniportation of for- 
eign-made goods, especially those made 
in Japan. We were also opposed to 
the policy of selling arms and war ma- 
terials to this treacherous nation in its 
atrocious warfare against China. We 
hope that out of this war America will 
learn the lesson that we must protect 
American workers and American in- 
dustry against foreign competition. 


David Dubinsky, president, Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union—In_ this 
greatest emergency 
which faces our 
country, the great- 
est in the 165 years 
of its existence as 
an independent na- 
tion, the destiny of 
the millions of 
workers organized 
in trade unions is 
inseparably bound 
up with the fate and destiny of the en- 
tire citizenship of our land. Never 
before has it been more sharply and 
bluntly demonstrated to our people 
that labor is America, that the defense 
and retention of all we hold precious 
as a way of life in America is as much 
the task of the countless men and 
women in factory, mill and field as it 
is of the armed forces on the fighting 
lines. This is a people’s war no less 
than a soldier’s. One of the immediate 
tasks facing our government is financ- 
ing the colossal war machinery which 
must be kept in motion. America 
needs billions for this war, and the 
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government is calling upon us to pro- 
vide it with the sinews of war and vic- 
tory. In response to this call the mem- 
bers, of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union have decided to 
raise as their initial contribution to- 
ward national defense $25,000,000 for 
the purchase of defense bonds. Other 
unions, we are confident, will act ac- 
cordingly. Let us not forget for a 
moment that victory in this total war 
will be achieved not by wishful think- 
ing or underestimation of the strength 
of our enemies, but through marshal- 
ing of all our productive, material and 
spiritual resources and through con- 
stant vigilance and limitless devotion— 
no matter how hard and long the road. 


John B. Haggerty, chairman, board 
of governors, International Allied 
Printing Trades— 
We are in war and 
on the ‘result of 
this all-out strug- 
gle in which this 
country is engaged 
will hinge the con- 
tinuance of the 
American way of 
living. The com- 
plete defeat of our 
powerful enemies 
is the immediate task before us. This 
can and will be accomplished but only 
with a maximum production of the 
vital and essential instruments of mod- 
ern warfare. By a willingness on the 
part of all to accept wholeheartedly 
such restrictions and to make such 
sacrifices as will contribute to victory, 
by real unity and cooperation at home, 
by a willingness and readiness on the 
part of the government to deal fairly 
with industry and labor and ail our 
citizens and by a fixed determination 
on the part of everyone that the win- 
ning of the war must take precedence 
over everything, whether it be business, 
politics, social reform or otherwise, we 
will be successful. The printing trades 
unions realize fully the responsibilities 
resting upon them. The traditional 
policy of arbitration, mediation and 
conciliation of the printing trades un- 
ions will be adhered to during this 
great crisis. The workers in the print- 
ing trades are devoting their thoughts 
and energies to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war and pledge full and 
complete cooperation to our govern- 
ment during this great national crisis. 








Patrick E. Gorman, president, Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen—As I 
see the war, there 
are three important 
things in connec- 
tion with it if we 
are to win it. First, 
there certainly has 
to be a just cause. 
And with liberty as 
we know it in this 
country, if not 
hanging in the bal- 
ance, at least challenged, we know that 
is something to fight for and to die for 
if necessary. Second, this war like all 
other wars will be won by bombs and 
ships and bullets. That is the first 
line of defense. And the second line 
of defense is “the man behind the man 
behind the gun.” And the third im- 
portant thing in the winning of this 
war, or any other war, is unity. And 
we have unity among our people. So 
far as my own organization is con- 
cerned, it will produce much of the 
meat that will find its way to the sol- 
diers. And we don’t intend to have 
any strikes that will in any way inter- 
fere with the winning of this war. 





Roy M. Brewer, president, Nebraska 
America 





State Federation of Labor 
is at war. The dra- 
matic suddenness 
with which the war 
was thrust upon us 
left us all a little 
shocked and a lit- 
tle bewildered, but 
at the same time 
with a united de- 
termination to win 
the war in a com- 
plete and decisive 
way that will make the Japs sorry for 
their action. The Japanese attack has 
created a great number cf new prob- 
lems but it has brought the solution to 
the gravest problem with which our 
leaders had been confronted—a lack of 
national unity. Without it we could 
not win. With it we cannot lose. Now 
that our decision has been made for 
us we are all relieved that we can buckle 
down to the task of doing our share 
toward preserving the things for which 
our civilization stands. At last'we have 
found a unity of purpose and a common 
goal. Let’s get at the job—and let’s 
not leave it until it’s done. 
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All-Out Production 
FOR VICTORY 


PRODUCTION i is America’s prime 

Pause in this war. Because the 
Fascist forces at present have superi- 
ority in war equipment, they can keep 
the initiative, choose the points of at- 
tack and force us to scatter the planes, 
tanks and armaments we produce all 
over the world—to Russia, North 
Africa, Singapore and elsewhere. 

Until American production reaches 
the point where we overcome the Axis 
headstart, we cannot take the offensive 
on all fronts and bring the war swiftly 
to a victorious conclusion. Every de- 
lay in production means loss of life, 
postponement of final victory. 

Today anti-Axis production, includ- 
ing Britain’s, Russia’s and our own, 
virtually equals that of all the Axis 
oon and the conquered countries. 

poe in accumulated war strength the 

Axis powers exceed us by more than 
33 per cent, according to the Interna- 
tional Statisticai Bureau. Hitler had 
six years’ headstart in war production. 

To make up this difference as quickly 
as possible, the President gave out his 
program of war production for victory 
on January 6: 

1942 1943 
60,000 125,000 

5; 75,000 

20,000 35,000 


8,000,000 10,000,000 


This blueprint for victory greatly in- 
creases all previous production plans. 
Production of the tools of war in such 
staggering quantities will shorten the 
war, giving us the power to take the 
offensive in about one year, according 
to authoritative estimates. 

How can we do it? Not by building 
hundreds of new plants; there is no 
time for that when every delay length- 
ens the war and costs dearly in Amer- 
ican lives. We can.do it by converting 
every possible producing plant to war 
work. 

There are 80,000 plants in the United 
States which could be converted to 
military production. Today slightly 
over 3,000 are actually doing war work. 

The story of Army and Navy con- 
tracts awarded through September, 
1941, shows the amazing fact that 
fifteen companies held 54 per cent of 
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Anti-aircraft guns.... 
Merchant ships (dead- 
weight toris) 


all contracts over $50,000 and 100 com- 
panies held 83 per cent. 

This means a jam of war work in a 
few plants and incredible delays in 
delivery—to say nothing of huge profits 
in the hands of a few. 

We simply cannot win a war this 
way, and the country today is at last 
wide awake to this fact. Since war 
was declared our production program 
has snapped into a new tempo. Take 
the recent automobile conference in 





MEMBERSHIP AT PEAK 


American Federation of Labor 
membership now is at the highest 
point in history. The total paid 
membership—on the basis of per 
capita tax actually received and re- 
corded at the Federation’s head- 
quarters in Washington—stood at 
4,827,724 on December 31. 

In the brief period of only four 
months the Federation has acquired 
more than a quarter of a million new 
members, for on August 31 the paid 
membership figure was 4,569,056. 
Since 1938 the A. F. of L. has 
gained in excess of 1,200,000 mem- 
bers ; since 1933 the membership has 
increased more than 2,700,000. 











Washington as typical of the change. 

All companies knew that civilian 
production would cease entirely by 
early February. OPM announced let- 
ters of intent for Army and Navy con- 
tracts plant by plant, provided for 
complete conversion of the industry, 
turned over this plant to gun mounts, 
that to airplane parts, allotting a total 
of $3,500,000,000 worth of contracts 
to the industry. 

Conversion must take place through- 
out the country. Every plant not 
needed for essential civilian production 
and able to do war work must be 
turned over to such work—and quickly. 

OPM is considering the plan for con- 
version which proved so successful in 
Britain. There the plants not suitable 
for conversion to defense took over all 
civilian production for the duration of 
the war. 

This freed for war work the plants 
with precision machinery, which could 


meet the tolerances required, and those 
easily converted. 

Workers stayed in their plants wher- 
ever possible ; the work was brought to 
them and retraining given where 
needed. Thus efficient work forces 
were kept intact and workers in general 
were not forced to leave their homes. 

The first half of 1942 will bring huge 
changes for American industry and 
American workers. Thousands will 
have to transfer from one plant to an- 
other or from one kind of work to 
another. Unemployment for many is 
unavoidable, but with the new tempo 
of our whole program it should be of 
short duration. 

At this writing more than 200,000 
are out of work in Michigan, due chiefly 
to the automobile cut, and 100,000 
more automobile workers are out in 
other states. In rubber 80,000 will 
soon lose their jobs. 

Some will transfer to new war plants 
just coming into operation ; others will 
eventually go back to work on war 
contracts in their own plants. 

There is no shortage of manpower in 
America. The WPA figures showed 
3,800,000 employable persons still with- 
out work in December. Those in touch 
with the problem believe that this is 
about the low point of unemployment 
until after June; that next Spring un- 
employment will be considerably higher. 

For men will be dropped from civil- 
ian work and will have a waiting period 
before plants can be made over for war 
work. Many will change to new de- 
fense plants. 

Also, the labor supply is increasing. 
Women and young persons who do not 
normally work are taking jobs in in- 
creasing numbers. Our labor force 
today is above normal by several hun- 
dred thousand, and ‘if we increase it 
as much as in the last war, we can add 
at least 10,000,000 more. That is, we 
can count on several million women, 
people now retired who will come back, 
young people and others who do not 
normally work to take jobs in defense 
industries. 

These new workers, plus those now 
unemployed, plus those to be laid off 
from civilian industries, give a labor 
reserve adequate for all needs. 

The 5,000,000 now employed in war 
industries will increase to 11,700,000 
by the end of 1942 and close to 
25,000,000 in 1944, according to esti- 
mates by OPM’s Labor Supply Divi- 
sion. In addition, we may add any- 
where from 5,000,000 to 8,000,000 to 
our armed forces. 

This seems like a huge strain on our 
manpower, but we are assured by the 
Labor Supply Division that America 
is well able to meet the strain and that 
there will be no need to lengthen the 
basic 40-hour work week. Special re- 
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quirements can be taken care of by 
overtime. 

The President made it clear, in his 
ress conference,of December 12, that 
the 40-hour week should be maintained, 
with time and a half paid for overtime, 
but that machines in defense industries 
should go on a 24-hour day and a seven- 
day week. The seven-day week is to 
be machine time, not man time. 

Special skills are very much in de- 
mand, and shortage of some skills must 
be expected. The answer to this is 
training, and our training program is 
handling this part of the job. 

We have built up armed forces of 
more than 2,000,000. Many of the 
new soldiers came from the ranks of 
the unemployed. All told, the lists of 
unemployed are thinner today by 



















5,000,000 as compared with April, 
1940. 

Looking ahead, the experts tell us 
that America can raise her 53,000,000 
labor force of December, 194i, to 
63,000,000, giving ample reserves of 
manpower without increasing work 
hours. 

In gearing to war production Britain 
found that the first year is a year of 
planning ; in the second year comes new 
building and the change from civilian 
to defense work, with shortages of ma- 
terial, bottlenecks and unemployment. 
By the third year the nation swings into 
full war production. 

We are in the second year now, and 
with the new victory program are 
swinging into the third year at record 
speed. Those who lose their jobs in 





the first half of 1942 will be quickly 
reemployed in defense work. 

American workers are keen to get 
into war work. From the field reports 
come to American Federation of Labor 
headquarters that workers in plants 
where civilian work is cut off are im- 
patient for conversion to war produc- 
tion. They want a chance to do their 
part ; to them, standing idle when every 
hour of a man’s work time is needed 
for war work just doesn’t make sense. 

Many unions have complained to 
headquarters, and such complaints have 
often resulted in speeding war work 
to their plants. 

Unions can help immensely in the 
nation’s great task of conversion by in- 
sisting that their employers do all in 
their power to get war work. 








This Is American Labor's War 


TEXT OF AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM GREEN 
OVER THE MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM, JANUARY 4TH, 1942 














I speak for five million American working men 
and women whose sons and brothers and loved 
ones are fighting on America’s battlefronts for 
the defense of our country and our way of life. 


These workers are not called upon to bear arms 
themselves—they are making them. They are 
building the ships, tanks, airplanes and guns that 
America must have to defeat the forces of bar- 
barism which are trying to destroy us. They are 
producing all the implements of war necessary to 
equip our Army and our Navy and our air fleets. 

In a very important sense, these workers are 
fighting for America. They are fighting on the 
industrial front. Their skill, their strength and 
their devoted service are just as essential to victory 
as the fighting ability of our armed forces. 

I am proud to be able to say that the great army 
of workers represented by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is unmatched anywhere in the world 
today. With high hearts and willing hands they 
approach the tasks of the new year resolutely de- 
termined that nothing shall stand in the way of 
complete victory for America in this war. 

Our men and women know this is a war of free 
human beings against slavery. It is labor’s war. 
It is America’s war. They have but one thought 
and one resolution in mind—that this war must 
be won as quickly as possible. 

To that end the members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will work to the limit of their 
endurance. They will produce the materials of 
war as the workers of no other nation have ever 
produced. They will cheerfully make every sacri- 
fice the government calls upon them to make. 
American labor and American industry are now 








marching hand in hand with the government to 
speed victory by assuring all-out, uninterrupted 
defense production. All sides have agreed that 
there shall be ne strikes or lockouts for the dura- 
tion of the war and that such disputes as may arise 
will be settled by peaceful means without stopping 
the wheels of production. 

This is a great step forward and it demonstrates 
the willingness of labor and industry to do every- 
thing possible for the advancement of America’s 
cause. Inspired by a single purpose, bound to- 
gether by a single loyalty and proud above all to 
be Americans, we can face the common foe united 
and unconquerable. 

As long as this war lasts, there cannot and there 
will not be any fundamental differences among 
Americans. . Every single one of us is fighting for 
the same cause. Each and every one of us is 
fighting against the same enemy. 

Let us show Hitler and his fellow dictators that 
the spirit of patriotism burns clear and unquench- 
able in the hearts of all Americans. Let our ene- 
mies see and let them fear. For that spirit cannot 
be dimmed by treacherous attacks in the night. It 
cannot be extinguished by blackouts. It cannot be 
shaken by terroristic bombing of civilians. It 
grows in defeat and it lights the way to eventual 
and inevitable triumph. 

And let us also remember at every moment in 
the months ahead, as the struggle grows ever more 
bitter and we are called upon to make new sac- 
rifices, the pledge we have taken to our flag. Let 
us remember that we are one nation indivisible. 
And let us remember that we are fighting for lib- 
erty and justice for ourselves and for all. 
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A. W. of L. Organizer in Hawaii 


RADIOED FROM HONOLULW 


ECEMBER 7, 1941, is a date his- 

torians will set down in bold type 
for all future generations to see. And 
it is a date the present generation will 
not forget. 

On that day, a Sunday, Japanese 
warplanes without warning attacked 
various United States territories in the 
Pacific, hurling their most savage aerial 
assault against the Island of Oahu in 
the Hawaiian group. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has every reason to be tremendously 
proud of the way its thousands of mem- 
bers in Hawaii acted under fire. They 
left their families and they answered 
the summons. Not just a few who were 
so excited that they knew not what 
they were doing. Not just a few who 
thought they were braver than the rest. 
All answered the summons. No one 
shirked. No one invented a plausible 
alibi. Every last man pitched in. 

As everyone knows, the treacherous 
Japanese struck even as their emis- 
saries were pretending to be-trying to 
negotiate an agreement with the United 
States. The Nipponese murderers, 
while their diplomats were still smil- 
ing sweetly in Washington, attacked 
Pearl Harbor. It was 7:55 A. M. 

They did not concentrate their as- 
sault upon the fortified areas. Oh, no! 
While those sectors may have been their 
objective, they dropped their death- 
dealing missiles on the civilian areas as 
well as on the military targets. But if 
they had hoped to create confusion 
among Hawaii’s civilian population 
by their dastardly tactics, the Japs 
were doomed to swift disappointment. 

The first crash of their bombs, the 
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first chatter of their guns snapped us 
into line. Instead of burrowing like 
hysterical rats, the people of Hawaii 
rose and went forth to form a solid 
second line of defense behind our armed 
forces. A vital second line of civilian 
morale and civilian aid, organized and 
controlled. 

God knows what would have hap- 
pened if this second line had not risen, 
so calm, so collected, so determined. 

Every man and woman worked as 
if inspired. And inspired they were, 
inspired by the ghastly challenge flung 
from the skies by Axis murderers. 

Japan’s first wave of unchallenged 
air power against Hawaii has been 
spent. It failed to accomplish what 
it set out to do—to demolish vital 
installations and to strike terror into 
the hearts and minds of all of us. 
Hawaii’s defense lines withstood all 
that Japan could dish out. 

As the first alarm was sounded on 
that historic morning, as the first call 
went out over the radio for the Navy 
Yard workers to report to their posts, 
as the civilian defense units were sum- 
moned, as the Red Cross and medical 
units heard their calls, these calls were 
answered. Answered by men and 
women who were determined—deter- 
mined in their purpose as only free- 
dom-loving American people can be in 
the face of a common enemy. 

Yes, those thousands of American 
Federation of Labor workers—Navy 
Yard employes and defense construc- 
tion mechanics—were there. Called 
from their homes on their day of rest, 
they responded instantly. In the face 
of enemy bombs and machine-gun fire 


they answered the call. Machinists, 
electricians, shipfitters, welders, pipe- 
fitters and laborers—all answered the 
call. 

They did not know in advance what 
was to be required of them, nor did 
they take the time to find out. All 
they were concerned about was that 
their services were needed. That was 
enough for them. 

Piling into automobiles, they drove 
at breakneck speed to Pearl Harbor 
and upon arrival there sprang to their 
assigned tasks. 

If the Japanese thought for one 
minute that they could demoralize 
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American workers, there was gross 
miscalculation on their part. If they 
thought that they could create chaos 
in Hawaii, they soon enough discoy- 
ered their mistake. 

The Yellow Serpent, for all its cun- 
ning, apparently failed to recognize 
that Americans are organized, that 
American workmen are joined to- 
gether in strong trade unions, that 
these democratic workers’ organiza- 
tions require their members to take 
oaths to support their government, 
that these labor unions teach unity. 

Today America is justified indeed 
in taking pride in the record of the 
American Federation of Labor work- 
men who journeyed to Hawaii to build 
an outpost of defense and in the record 
of the local American Federation of 
Labor members who worked along- 
side their mainland brothers in getting 
ready America’s Pacific bastions. 

These patriotic A. F. of L. workers 
wasted no time in strikes or slow- 
downs or petty bickerings. They knew 
there was an important job to be done 
and they were determined to do it. 
While grievances arose now and then, 
they made it their business to carry out 
the pledge which the Federation months 
before had given to the United States 
government, a pledge that there would 
be no strikes in defense industries. 
These workers in Hawaii, placing coun- 
try first, were content to have their 
unions iron out difficulties without re- 
sort to strike action. 

The soundness of this policy was 
demonstrated by the enemy’s first as- 
sault. Despite the suddenness of the 
Jap attack, we were sufficiently ready 
and organized to beat off the treacher- 
ous assault. 

The next question that will be asked 
is: Now that a formal state of war 
exists, with various wartime measures 
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in effect, what are the labor unions in 
Hawaii doing ? 

Representatives of the unions met 
in special emergency session and after 
careful consideration agreed on a five- 
part program : 

(1) To canvass the unions to ascer- 
tain who was engaged in non-defense 
employment. ; 

(2) To offer full cooperation to the 
military and civil authorities and to 
place at their disposal all available 
manpower. 

(3) To request non-defense employ- 
ers to release their workers, through 
ys, to the military authorities for the 
latter’s use. 

(4) To prepare our members for 
emergency and disaster work after 
their regular hours of employment. 

(5) To seek financial assistance to 
enable us to carry out the program 
and to have funds available for dis- 
aster relief for our members and their 
families. 

Our plan was then offered to the 
military authorities. They commended 
us warmly and assured us of aid in 
our work. As of the time of writing, 
the promised assistance has not been 
forthcoming, but we are going ahead 
with our plan anyhow, on our own. 

Through a labor coordinating coun- 
cil which we set up hundreds of work- 
ers have been placed in employment 
inthe Navy Yard and with Army and 
Navy contractors, and we believe many 
hundreds more will be made available 
shortly for our war effort. 

We have issued statements to the 
press that the American Federation of 
Labor unions in Hawaii stand ready 
and eager to assist in every phase of 
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the present emergency. We have sol- 
emnly promised that we shall cooperate 
in every way possible. We have set 
forth our conviction that the job comes 
first, that hours and working condi- 
tions are now secondary, that any and 
all matters affecting union wage-earn- 
ers must be handled through regular 
channels and that the work which must 
be done will be done and done quickly. 

These promises were not idle re- 
marks of garrulous labor representa- 
tives. They were a statement of policy 
that is now in full effect and enthusi- 
astically backed up by the many thou- 
sands of American Federation of Labor 
union men in Hawaii. 

While in this report we have focused 


on the conditions in Hawaii, we must 
not forget our trade union brothers on 
the outlying Pacific islands. They, too, 
have given a good account of them- 
selves. In Honolulu we heard that 
the American defenders on one of the 
isolated bits of land in mid-Pacific, 
asked what was their most urgent im- 
mediate requirement, tersely radioed 
back: “Send us more Japs!” 


Those four short words reflect the 
sentiments of the uniformed men and 
the civilian workers on all the Ameri- 
can islands in the Pacific. Those four 
short words show a startled Axis that 
the morale of Americans improves in 
time of national peril. Those four 
short words, “Send us more — 
bespeak the contempt of decent human 
beings for Japanese as for German and 
Italian men of dishonor who commit 
murder at the behest of the crazy lead- 
ers of the Axis governments. 

We American Federation of Labor 
members in Hawaii send warm trade 
union and fraternal greetings to our 
brothers on the mainland. We wish 
to tell you that our determination is 
firm, our morale high. We wish to 
tell you that this vital second line of 
defense behind our armed forces will 
not let the armed forces down, come 
what may and Jap bombs be damned! 
We want you to repeat again and again 
that new slogan: “Remember Pearl 
Harbor!” We want you to go all-out 
on production of war equipment so that 
when the last gun is stilled the victory 
will be ours, not Japan’s and not 
Hitler’s. Meanwhile, most cordial fra- 
ternal greetings from the Territory of 
Hawaii, where Old Glory still flaps 
proudly and defiantly in the breeze. 








U. 
The Japs’ sneak attack on Hawaii, though destructive, failed to strike t 
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s. Army Signal Corps Photo (From Harris and Ewing) 
error into the hearts of the people 
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The Fateful New Year 


HE NEW YEAR finds us in the most 

gigantic conflict of the world’s history. 
All progress in material civilization has been 
mobilized by totalitarian governments to wipe 
out all that has given meaning to our personal 
and national living. We have watched the 
lines of conflict gathering since the last World 
War. We have given from our resources to 
our Allies, but that is vastly different from 
sending our own people into the conflict. The 
technical changes in war have pushed the 
danger zone back to our very homes, so that 
provisions for defense must include civilians 
as well as the members of our armed forces. 
Every man and woman has a duty and a re- 
sponsibility in this conflict. 

Though we may be startled and even 
alarmed at the effectiveness with which dic- 
tators have mobilized men and resources to 
destroy freedom and civilization based upon 
religion, our faith in the rightness of our cause 
does not falter as we gird ourselves for the 
fateful struggle. 

Because we regret the consequence in losses 
of human life, it is with heavy hearts that we 
turn from the activities of peace and make 
ready to defend by force our lives and our 
institutions. We are sustained by our deter- 
mination that men shall be free and that we 
shall establish the foundations of peace se- 
curely for the whole world with the necessary 
ways and means for meeting differences and 
new situations without recurring strife. Even 
as we fashion instruments for battle we shall 
be making plans for better ways of living and 
for giving every human being opportunities 
for creative work. Only the creative things 
that we do are our lasting achievements which 
will not fail us. 

We know that progress comes from increas- 
ing our understanding of the sciences that give 
us control over material resources and the vital 
resources of our physical bodies. Even now 
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we must continue our scientific research in 
order not to be defeated by material shortages 
or physical ills due to sickness or inadequate 
nutrition. So we shall find that even in war, 
with destruction as its objective, we depend 
upon creative processes and creative objectives 
for success. 


Whatever we must destroy to win this con- 
flict shall be done to the best of our ability— 
but done only in order to defend and to estab- 
lish better ways of peace. The spirit of service 
and the will to sacrifice will see us through 
the struggle and will enable us to plan greater 
justice and security for all. 


We believe that the spirit of mankind has 
a reach above this human life and finds satis- 
faction only in freedom to create. We look 
beyond this struggle, when all that we are and 
have must be bent on gaining victory over the 
forces of unfreedom, to peace for all. Those 
who make the supreme sacrifice for victory 
shall be satisfied in knowing other brave spirits 
will carry on the struggle and sacrifice to this 
end—peace for men of good will and freedom 
for creative life. 


Duty and Responsibility 

THE OUTCOME of modern warfare, in 

which mechanical equipment is utilized on 
the widest scale ever known, is in the last 
analysis determined by production. Wage- 
earners use the tools, control the machines and 
carry on the production process. We shall 
carry out these same services on war produc- 
tion. We are not a sect or a group apart but 
are citizens of this Republic. Our loyalty and 
devotion to the cause are not surpassed by any 
other group of citizens. We stand ready to 
put our experience and our skill where they 
can best serve the nation. 

The relative importance of material equip- 
ment is shown by these two contrasts: In the 
last war one person on the combat line was 
supplied by three to four persons in industry, 
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while in this war every man with a gun re- 
quires eighteen in industry. In the last war 
equipment for one enlisted person cost about 
$35, while in this war the cost approximates 
$3800. Unless our armed forces have equip- 
ment of the most improved character and in 
vast quantities, they are hamstrung. 

Human beings, however great their courage 
and devotion, cannot stand up against tanks 
and planes. We, through our unions, pledge 
ourselves to keep our fighting men equipped 
and to give ourselves unreservedly to this 
work. We want to cooperate with manage- 
ment to maintain the continuous production 
which is so essential to the safety of our armies 
and our citizens. Our own fellow trade un- 
ionists, who were building fortifications in 
our insular outposts, were caught by the sud- 
den Japanese attacks. They put down their 
tools to join the uniformed men in defending 
our flag. 

Nothing could better typify the spirit of 
our labor movement. We wish to serve— 
with our tools when such service is needed 
and in the combat line when that becomes 
necessary. With the lives of fellow citizens 
and fellow trade unionists in peril, we realize 
that nothing must be permitted to interfere 
with production. But because change and 
difference are inseparable from life, we realize 
there must be kept constantly available the 
agencies for adjusting those matters which in 
freer times might result in strikes. 

Union machinery is the best guarantee of 
satisfactory adjustment and uninterrupted 
production. Where collective bargaining is 
long established and most effective strikes 
practically disappear. But we can take no 
chance in this emergency. Federal concilia- 
tion and mediation facilities should be ex- 
panded and supplemented by opportunity to 
appeal to a War Labor Board. 

Labor is ready to work out with manage- 
ment plans for continuous operation of war 
plants. We want to give the fullest service 
and realize full well that standards which en- 
able us to give maximum production day by 
day are quite different from those made neces- 
sary by a national emergency. We must plan 
for a long war and plan to conserve our ma- 
terial and human resources accordingly. We 
want our services to promote national preser- 
vation and not to be exploited for war profits. 
Frequently our protests against exploitation 
have been made to appear as efforts solely 
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for self-gain. However unpleasant this may 
make our duties, it is our responsibility to 
conserve human well-being. 

Labor hopes to cooperate with the govern- 
ment agency that will manage all-out war pro- 
duction. There is involved an immense job 
of transition from civilian to full war produc- 
tion. This is a job of planning and organi- 
zation for which our.experience is needed. 
We are ready and anxious to serve and to 
mobilize the nation’s workers for war produc- 
tion. By giving our organization responsi- 
bility, every wage-earner would have a stake 
in the struggle. 


Maintain Your Union 


HE CHANGE-OVER from peacetime 

to wartime production creates serious 
problems for many wage-earners. Individ- 
ual workers may be dropped from the pay- 
roll and temporarily forgotten. Such work- 
ers, like all other citizens, are eager to do 
their share. In order to get consideration and 
to have a part in the great effort that is strain- 
ing all our resources, workers must belong to 
a union that can speak for them and take care 
of their welfare. In war as in peace your 
union can provide you with: opportunities to 
take an effective part in shaping developments. 

For the duration of the war no union should 
strike because no group of workers should 
for a moment delay production of munitions 
needed by our soldiers on active duty or take 
the responsibility of creating discord in na- 
tional ranks. Because production must be 
carried on by human beings who cannot free 
themselves from human shortcomings, dis- 
putes and new problems are sure to arise. 
You will have to look to your union executives 
to adjust all such situations. Their resource- 
fulness and fair dealing will be your hope of 
protection. 


I urge you to preserve your union member- 
ship and to keep your union active during this 
emergency, for you will need a solid organi- 
zation even more desperately when peace 
comes. This is a war to preserve free institu- 
tions. You can help accomplish that purpose 
by doing your full duty by your union. 


Wek 
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By SIR WALTER CITRINE 
General Secretary of British nades Union Congress 


CABLED FROM LONDON 


‘THE JAPANESE have attacked 
Pearl Harbor! This was the news 
that electrified the British public on 
Sunday, December 7. 

We had all known that the tension 
between Japan and the United States 
was increasing. We had known of Ger- 
many’s desperate need of her Asiatic 
partner’s doing something to divert the 
concentration of American supplies 
from the battle zones of Russia and 
Africa. The morale of the German 
people, weakened by reverses in Rus- 
sia and Libya, certainly needed a re- 
storative. 

With their characteristic misjudg- 
ment of national psychology and tem- 
perament, which was exhibited so 
strongly in the last war, the Germans 
thought Japan’s attack would intimi- 
date the people of America. They have 
now begun to realize that they have 
sealed their own doom. 

The deepening depression and hope- 
lessness universally reported as exist- 
ing in Germany have turned to some- 
thing approaching despair. The Nazi 
leaders have made a last desperate 
stroke. It will assuredly bring their 
nation to disaster. 

On lovers of freedom everywhere the 
first effect of America’s entry into the 
war was to confirm the unshakable con- 
viction of ultimate victory which the 
British people have never lost in the 
darkest hour of the war. It sent a 
wave of enthusiasm over our people, 
who all along have instinctively under- 
stood that the moment would be 
reached when the great forces of Amer- 
ica would be found fighting with them 
in the cause of freedom. 

This fundamental confidence in vic- 
tory was not lessened even by the bad 
news of the early days nor by the 
realization that, as President Roosevelt 
has wisely said, the struggle will be a 
long and. hard one. 
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The ready sympathy evoked among 
the British public for the victims of the 
cruel and treacherous Japanese attack 
has further steeled their determination, 
as it has that of the American people, 
to punish and finally crush the ag- 
gressors. It was in this spirit that 
fraternal messages were exchanged be- 
tween the American Federation of 
Labor and the British Trades Union 
Congress a few days after these events. 

From President William Green I re- 
ceived a firm and encouraging declara- 
tion of solidarity between American 
and British workers. In my reply I 
said that the British trade unionists 
share the conviction that by united and 
sustained effort the allied nations, with 
their immense resources, organizing 
ability and tenacity of purpose, will 
prevail over the enemy whose treachery 
and barbarity have brought immeasur- 
able evils to all mankind. 

This exchange of messages was no 
idle gesture. Assurances of mutual 
goodwill and readiness to cooperate in 
a common task are a genuine expres- 
sion of the spirit now animating the 
great allied movements. 

On our side we have the advantage 
of being able to offer the experience 
gained as a movement in the organiza- 
tion of wartime industry. In two and 
one-quarter years of total war we have 
learned many lessons. What we have 
learned is freely at the disposal of our 
comrades overseas. 

Eventually, I hope, arrangements 
will be found possible for more con- 
tinuous and systematic consultation be- 
tween representatives of our two move- 
ments. In the meantime it may be use- 
ful if I try to give American trade 
unionists a general picture of the war- 
time relationships developed by the 
British trade unions, organized em- 
ployers and the government since hos- 
tilities began. 


The pattern of these new industrial 
relationships is, I am sure, not without 
significance for American industry, 
Like us, the American people are now 
called upon to transform civilian in. 
dustry into war production, to beat 
typewriters into machine guns and au- 
tomobiles into tanks. The transforma- 
tion has to be accomplished with the 
utmost speed. The changes it involves 
in settled ways of thought and estab- 
lished procedures are revolutionary. 
And what one great organized move- 
ment has passed through in this grim 
struggle will surely be helpful for the 
other to know. 

Let me begin, therefore, by explain- 
ing that the foundations of union-em- 
ployer-government relationships rest 
upon the decision of the British gov- 
ernment. Very early in the war, even 
while Parliament was enacting with 
feverish haste a tremendous volume oi 
emergency legislation, the British trade 
unions took their stand on a definite 
principle. 

Much of the emergency legislation 
necessarily armed the government with 
large powers over persons and prop- 
erty. That was inevitable because oi 
the vast and undefined responsibilities, 
risks and dangers which were seen to 
threaten the nation’s very existence. 
These emergency enactments, under the 
sovereign authority of our Parliament, 
were mainly precautionary measures. 

One could say a great deal about 
the seeming paradox of a conscript 
army, growing rapidly by compulsory 
recruitment, side by side with a great 
volunteer force of civilians drawn from 
all classes who formed themselves into 
a Home Guard and voluntarily ac- 
cepted a high degree of military dis- 
cipline. ; 

The same spontaneous initiative 
flooded the civil defense organization. 
Civilian workers of every trade and 
category flocked into the air-raid pre- 
caution services, into fire-fighting serv- 
ices without compulsion and with no 
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other impulse than the feeling that their 
country was in danger and their way 
of life called for instant and resolute 
defense. 

More significance attaches, therefore, 
as 1 believe history will prove, to mani- 
festations of the volunteer spirit than 
to the conscript pattern of Britain’s 
wartime experience. The British peo- 
ple are still a free people. Weare not a 
conscript nation. The principle of 
volunteer cooperation runs right 
through the life of our country and 
ramifies in every direction. 

The political symbol of it is the na- 
tional government itself. The British 
War Cabinet is not, in the historical 
sense of the word, a coalition cabinet 
but a cabinet of national union. In 
Britain’s wartime government repre- 
sentatives of all political parties serve 
side by side with ministers who have 
no party affiliations at all. 

Representatives of the Labor Party 
share an equal partnership with those 
of other parties in the political direction 
of the war. 

But the relations subsisting in British 
industry under war conditions are an 
even more remarkable manifestation 
of this essential unity of purpose and 
of the system of voluntary cooperation 
which has shaped the nation’s wartime 
effort. These relationships are founded 
upon the government’s recognition of 
the existence of powerful organizations 
of employers and working people. 

Even before the war began in the 
Autumn of 1939 our trade unions, 
through the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress, urged upon 
the government the importance of con- 
sulting unions in all matters affecting 
their interests. Our view was im- 
pressed much more urgently after the 
war started. 

The Prime Minister then in office 
[the late Neville Chamberlain], in a 
note circulated to all ministries, de- 
clared the government’s policy was full 
consultation with the British Trades 
Union Congress and its affiliated unions 
on all matters affecting their members. 
This meant, in effect, consultation on 
every aspect of the national policy, 
since hardly any decision of the govern- 
ment concerning the organization of the 
country for war did not affect organ- 
ized workers and unions. 

The government’s “directive” to the 
public departments brought into exist- 
ence, in due course, extensive machin- 
ery for consultative and advisory coun- 
cils. The bodies are all consultative 
and advisory. They do not possess 
executive powers. They advise the 
government department concerned in 
the exercise of its executive functions. 

Control of the executive authority 
of the government is vested in Parlia- 
ment, in which trade unionists are rep- 
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resented through the Labor party. The 
government is a coalition consisting of 
the Conservative, the Labor and the 
Liberal parties. 

Coordination between the industrial 
and political sections of the movement 
is maintained by a National Council of 
Labor, which provides a means of 
regular consultation between the 
Trades Union Congress and the Labor 


rty. 

The first of the advisory committees 
was constituted by the Trades Union 
Congress and the British Employers’ 
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Confederation in conjunction with the 
Ministry of Labor. It took the form 
originally of a Joint Advisory Coun- 
cil, consisting of an equal number of 
representatives — namely, fifteen — of 
the employers’ body and of the Trades 
Union Congress General Council. 

It was laid down in the constitution 
of this body that it should exercise 
advisory functions and that it should 
concern itself not with the domestic 
affairs of any industry within the com- 
petence of unions and employers’ asso- 
ciations but with general principles— 
matters in which employers and work- 
ers have a common interest. 

It was, of course, not intended that 
the Joint Advisory Council should in- 
terfere with normal trade union-em- 
ployer negotiations in particular indus- 
tries. That principle was sedulously 
observed in every development of 
joint machinery of cooperation and 
counsel in other directions, too. 

At a grave crisis in the war it was 
decided to create a Joint Consultative 
Committee of seven trade unionists ap- 
pointed by the Trades Union Congress 
and seven employers representing the 
British Employers’ Confederation, this 
committee to work with the Minister of 











Labor. In situations involving imme- 
diate decisions upon matters of ur- 
gency, the larger body had proved un- 
satisfactory. What was wanted—and 
was established—was a smaller com- 
mittee, capable of meeting any day 
and, if necessary, every day to consult 
with the Minister of Labor and advise 
him upon day-to-day activities in 
which he was engaged. 

These activities, of course, involved 
the Ministry of Labor very closely with 
the affairs of industry. There was 
scarcely a single act of policy originat- 
ing with this Ministry, or with the War 
Cabinet, and put into effect by this 
Ministry which did not necessitate 
consultation with employers and with 
trade unions. 

A still more important consultative 
body emerged at a later stage of the 
war for the discharge of still wider 
functions. It is the body which oper- 
ates in conjunction with the Ministers 
who form the Production Executive of 
the War Cabinet. There is so much 
detail which may obscure the general 
picture that I shall not stop to explain 
at length how the Production Executive 
came into existence. It must suffice to 
say that it meets under the chairman- 
ship of the Minister of Labor, Ernest 
Bevin, an experienced trade unionist, 
and that it concerns itself with the gen- 
eral direction of production, transport 
and related problems. The Ministers 
who constitute the Production Execu- 
tive have responsibility over the whole 
field of production. 

Linked with the Production Execu- 
tive is a Joint Advisory Committee on 
which the trade unions are represented 
through the instrumentality of the Gen- 
eral Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress and the employers through the 
British Employers’ Confederation, 
with which the Federation of British 
Industries is associated for purposes of 
representation. 

These two national employers’ or- 
ganizations serve different functions. 
The Confederation embraces all asso- 
ciations of employers concerned with 
what one may term the productive side 
of industry, while the Federation of 
British Industries is concerned more 
with the commercial and marketing af- 
fairs u. industry. 

As with the Consultative Committee 
to the Minister of Labor, the Joint 
Advisory Committee dealing with pro- 
duction problems does not encrdach 
upon the spheres of individual unions. 

On the industrial side the Joint Ad- 
visory Committee is connected with a 
large number of Regional Production 
Boards. The function of these bodies 
is fairly and clearly indicated in their 
title. They, too, are constituted upon 
a basis of representation for unions and 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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by JAN STANCZYK, Polish Minister 


JAN STANCZYK 


I REMEMBER the year 1939 when, 
just before the beginning of World 
War II, we deliberated about social 
peace at the International Labor Con- 


ference at Geneva. Very few of the 
delegates had any presentiments of the 
approaching catastrophe, even though 
our meeting was taking place after 
Hitler’s seizure of Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

In a hoarse voice Hitler kept de- 
manding unlimited “living space” for 
the Germans. Out of twenty-four mil- 
lion workers employed in German in- 
dustry and transport, nine million were 
engaged in the manufacture of bomb- 
ers, tanks and munitions. Millions of 
young Germans were training for the 
bloody trade of war. “Mein Kampf” 
of Der Fuehrer became the German 
nation’s gospel of racial and national 
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hatred. Murder of Jews and theft of 
their property became a German virtue. 

But the other nations, evidently 
lacking in anxiety over the fate of 
peace, did not show any special con- 
cern at the growth of evil in the Reich. 
They supposed that the war fury which 
had seized Germany was an internal 
illness and that, at the very worst, only 
a few nations bordering directly on the 
Reich would get hurt. 

When I pointed at Geneva to the 
danger of a new World War I was ac- 
cused of exaggeration. But not much 
time elapsed between this last session 
of the Labor Conference in a world 
at peace and Germany’s invasion of 
Poland. Even then the world did not 
realize that the attack on Poland repre- 
sented the beginning of a world con- 
flict. 

The nations which were destined to 
become Hitler’s next victims, instead 
of mobilizing their forces and throw- 
ing them against Germany in a united 
effort, clung to foolish hopes that by 
remaining quiet they could escape dis- 
aster and retain their liberty. 

The naive superstition of so-called 
neutrality was raised to the dignity of 
a most reasonable policy. This folly 
of the European nations enabled Hitler 
to conquer one nation after the other. 

Poland, as Germany’s nearest neigh- 
bor, was well acquainted with the im- 
perialistic spirit of that nation. The 
Poles realized as perhaps no other 
people what a Hitler victory would 
mean for Poland and the world. There- 
fore Poland offered armed resistance 
to the German power. In the story 
of my nation there opened a new chap- 
ter of tragedy. 

History has not spared Poland dif- 
ficult and woeful experiences. The 
long history of the Polish nation is 
marked by cruel persecutions and self- 


sacrificing struggles for freedom. In 
the fight for the liberation of their 
country from the oppression of three 
partitioning powers, the Poles did not 
die only on the battlefields of their 
homeland but everywhere that free- 
dom’s fight was being waged. 

Polish insurgents and_revolution- 
aries filled the prisons of Czarist Rus- 
sia and of imperial Prussia and Aus- 
tria. Polish “convicts” were exposed 
to the bitter cold of Siberia from which 
no one ever returned to his homeland. 

Do you realize that the gallows, that 
symbol of disgrace in other countries, 
became in Poland, during the rule of 
Czarist Russia, the martyr’s cross of 
the Polish people? There were periods 
in Warsaw and Lodz alone when the 
Czarist executioners put to death on 
the gallows an average of twenty Polish 
Socialists and trade unionists every 
month. The gallows were busy and 
the executioner had his hands full mn 
those days of my country’s former 
bondage. 

It seemed to us then that God and 
the world had forgotten us, that the 
Poles were only remembered by the 
executioners and prison guards, that 
this soil, wrested from us by the im- 
vaders, was at their bidding bearing 
gallows instead of trees. 

And yet all that my nation suffered 
during more than a hundred years of 
oppression under Russian and Prus- 
sian despots pales before the enormity 
of the crime perpetrated at present om 
the Polish nation by Nazi Germany. 

I do not wish to describe the war if 


Poland when German bombers leveled” 


our towns and villages, burying the 


civilian population under the debris; 


when German fliers using: machine 
guns massacred children, women and 
old men. 


Polish soldiers, armed with rifles, 
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HE FIENDISH, INHUMAN NATURE OF 
e creatures who call themselves Nazis has 
ven told in many languages and many times. 
t will be told many times more. It needs to 
be repeated—over and over again. For there 
resome people—not a very numerous group, 
ortunately, and none of them in the Ameri- 
an Federation of Labor—who even in 1942 


till have an amazing, concrete-like resistance 
o the simple, stark fact of Nazi bestiality. 


We suspect that a study of these photo- 
baphs and a score of others in our pos- 
esion—many of them so gruesome as to 
sake these look extremely tame — might 
waken and persuade these diehard skeptics 
smere words have never succeeded in doing. 
The esteem in which the Nazis hold re- 
igion is revealed in Photo No. 1. No. 2—A 
murdered Pole swings before the doors of his 
wn home. No. 3—Polish workers herded 
Mogether for shipment to Hitler’s Germany, 
here they will become slaves under the 
‘master race.” No. 4—Captive women in 
he clutches of Nazi soldiers. No. 5—A Ger- 
un firing squad in action outside Warsaw. 











fought against German panzer divi- 
sions, and I will not mention the hero- 
ism of the population of Poland’s capi- 
tal, Warsaw, which almost without 
arms, without food, light and water, 
for four weeks fought Hitler’s armies 
amid the ruins of the devastated city. 
It was an inferno, but it was the in- 
ferno of war—the inferno of total war 
devised by the Nazis and applied for 
the first time in Poland. 

But Hitler not only devised total 
war. Hitler also applies total oppres- 
sion to the subjugated nations. Total 
extermination of the people, the era- 
sure of the national culture and the 
destruction of the national monuments 
—that is Hitler’s bestial aim! 

In Poland the Nazis rob and ruin 
the country and exterminate the popu- 
lation with particular ruthlessness. 
They drive Polish peasants from their 
lands and homes without any indem- 
nity, settling Germans on their farms 
and on their soil. 

In 1940 the Nazis deported, for 
forced labor, into Germany and the 
territories adjacent to the front, 750,- 
000 industrial and agricultural work- 
ers, and in 1941 about 800,000. 

These slaves have to perform the 
heaviest labor for a pittance of food 
and miserable shelter. They work 
under armed guards and have to wear 
patches with a letter “P” sewn on 
their clothes. 

After a short period of such forced 
labor a high percentage of these mod- 
ern slaves die, victims of overstrain 
and undernourishment. 

Some of them, sick and unfit for 
further labor, are sent back to their 
former homes. After a short time 
most of these die, leaving behind the 
stronger men who face similarly tragic 
fates in the future. 

Those who escaped deportation to 
forced labor are harnessed to work in 
the provinces occupied by Germany. 
Their wages are so microscopic that 
they are soon reduced to utter destitu- 
tion. Food rations for Polish workers 
are only one-third of those given to 
Germans. 

All labor unions were dissolved im- 
mediately after the German occupa- 
tion. Their assets and property were 
confiscated. All workers’ insurance 
funds, sick benefits, social insurance 
and pensions have been done away 
with. Sums set aside for these pur- 
poses were seized. Nazi regulations 
compel Polish workers to pay all kinds 
of insurance premiums, but the bene- 
fits are reserved for the Germans. 

The architecture of Hitler’s domi- 
nation in Poland comprises concentra- 
tion camps, prisons, mass murders of 
my fellow countrymen. The Gestapo 
kills workers, peasants and intellec- 
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tuals. In Skarzyko the Gestapo shot 
more than 300 workers who went on 
strike. Seventy-five workers were 
killed for going on strike in one of the 
coal mines. 

Three hundred thousand Poles are 
slowly dying in concentration camps at 
the hands of the Gestapo. 

The Nazi executioners take pride in 
having their pictures taken alongside 
their hanged and murdered victims. 

Not so long ago I learned that one 
of my friends had been released from 
the concentration camp at Dachau. 
A man of athletic build, a virile miner, 
he returned a ghastly specter. Reply- 
ing to a friend’s questions, all he could 
Say was: 

“T don’t remember anything. I only 
know I have been in hell! People who 





This is badge Nazis compel Poles 
to wear as an identifying mark 


have been in hell lose their sense of 
feeling and their memory. I don’t re- 
member anything, I don’t feel any- 
thing.” 

Several weeks later he died. His 
wife committed suicide. The two chil- 
dren were taken by some good peo- 

Pie % 

When, under completely changed 
conditions, I attended the International 
Labor Conference recently held in New 
York in order to discuss with repre- 
sentatives of thirty-five nations the im- 
provement of living conditions for the 
working masses, I was confronted with 
visions of bloody Europe, my tortured 
country, the havoc wrought in English 
and Scotch cities, the bleeding Russian 
nation, the piles of dead and wounded, 
the enslaved workers in all of the Nazi- 
occupied countries. 

And all our efforts to organize a bet- 
ter world order and to assure pros- 
perity and peace to humanity seemed 
aimless until the day when Nazism and 
Fascism are destroyed and liberty is 
restored to the nations now in bond- 
age. 

Appealing to American workers to 





help us destroy Hitler in Europe, I did 
not suppose that Japan would so9 
quickly execute Hitler’s orders and at- 
tack the United States. 

The war which began on the Polish 
plains more than two years ago is now 
truly a world war. In this war the 
nations fighting in the name of the 
ideals of liberty must be victorious, 
The forces of evil must be destroyed. 

We, the workers, irrespective of the 
portion of the world in which we live 
and work, cannot forget for one second 
that a victory for Hitler and his ac- 
complices would bring to the whole 
world a most terrible fate. And we 
cannot forget that to the workers in 
particular an Axis triumph would spell 
such satanic cruelty, persecution and 
exploitation as never existed before in 
all the long history of mankind. That 
these are no idle words is proved by 
the suffering of the workers already 
under Hitler’s rule. 

The fate of the Polish workers, which 
I have understated rather than the re- 
verse, must surely serve as a grim 
warning to American workers and to 
all other wage-earners who cherish 
freedom. 

History teaches that the American 
people have ever been ready to make 
any sacrifice necessary to preserve their 
cherished principles of liberty and jus- 
tice. Today those principles are men- 
aced by a ruthless enemy. Be on 
guard, America! Remember what hap- 
pened to Poland! Don’t let it happen 
to you! 

Linked by a common destiny, we 
must not only be victorious in the war 
against world Hitlerism, but we must 
also organize such an order, after the 
victory has been won, that the crime 
of war against hymanity can never be 
perpetrated again. 

In this new world, for whose realiza- 
tion liberty-loving nations fight and 
liberty-loving soldiers give their lives 
on the battlefield and liberty-loving 
workers toil with utmost sacrifice, there 
must be no more wars among nations 
and there must also be no more ex- 
ploitation of human labor. The sacri- 
fices that have been and are now being 
made must not be in vain. 

In this new world liberty must be 
safeguarded for each individual and 
for each nation, and there must be 
work and prosperity for everybody. 
There can be no place in it for the un- 
employment and misery of millions able 
and willing to work and who have a 
right to enjoy prosperity and peace. 

It is for this better world—a world 
in which the barbarism, the sadistic 
beatings and wanton murders of 
wage-earners and other lovers of free- 
dom are only a sad memory—that we 
fight. And we shall conquer in the 
end, not Hitler and his foul partners. 


Ameer scTIbNOST 
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ROM my hotel window I gaze out 
at London’s smouldering ruins. 
Suddenly I remember a building in 
another place and time, a building on 
fire. It was the Reichstag in Berlin. 


We editors of the V orwaerts stood on- 


the roof of our newspaper building 
on the night of February 27 to 28, 
1933, and watched the flames whip- 
ping from the Reichstag cupola. 

“Hitler fired the Reichstag,” one of 
us said, “and he will set the whole 
world ablaze.” 

That night World War II began. It 
got underway with a blitzkrieg by Hit- 
ler against the German workers’ move- 
ment. Four weeks before, Hitler had 
been sworn in as chancellor on the 
German constitution. Now he blandly 
ignored that constitution on the pre- 
text that the Social Democrats and the 
Communists were the ones who had 
set fire to the Reichstag. 

Hitler’s first blitz struck only the 
workers’ press, which was suppressed 





after the fire. The trade unions were 
told they would have no cause for ap- 
prehension if they would but separate 
themselves from the Social Democratic 
party. Isolationists among the trade 
union leaders said: “Trade unions 
first.” And appeasers said: “Hitler 
isn’t so bad. We will come to terms 
with him.” 

But when the trade union leaders 
entered their offices on May 2, 1933, 
they found them occupied by the 
Nazis. Free German trade unions had 
gone out of existence. 

Wholesale robbery of the labor or- 
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ganizations came on the heels of the 
Nazis’ treacherous attack. Their booty 
amounted to many millions of dollars. 

Not only were there, in the aggre- 
gate, millions of dollars in the treasuries 


. of the German trade unions but Ger- 


man labor also owned buildings in cit- 
ies large and small throughout the 
Reich and, in addition, there were 
printing houses, the factories of coop- 
erative societies, the properties of work- 
ers’ sports groups and the Volksbuehne 
Theater, the finest in Berlin. All of 
these the greedy Hitlerites grabbed. 

Hitler and his gang stole from the 
workers of Germany not only their or- 
ganizations and their organizations’ 
funds and other property but also 
something else—something much more 
valuable. That was their freedon. Hit 
ler wiped out the right of wage-earners 
to express their opinions. He wiped 
out the right of free voting. He wiped 
out the right to organize. 

Germany’s free trade unions Hitler 





replaced with a fraudulent Labor 
Front, the major function of which 
was to extract “contributions from the 
workers whom he had succeeded in 
enslaving. What use was made of the 
sums collected was not disclosed. 
‘Before Hitler the German workers 
had been among the best-paid toilers 
in Europe and their social institutions 
had been regarded as models for the 
entire world. With Hitler’s advent 
to power wages were quickly lowered, 
and soon hours were lengthened and 
social protections like unemployment 
and health insurance were weakened. 


Before Hitler working conditions 
were determined in free negotiations 
between equals. Now they were dic- 
tated from above. The hateful “labor 
book” was introduced and a wage-earn- 
er’s right to move about freely was 
abolished. Workers were torn away 
from their families and sent to remote 
districts, where for the hardest kinds 
of labor they were paid wages so low 
that neither they nor their families 
could live on them. 

And nowhere could they register 
public complaint about these cruel con- 
ditions. It was not very long before 
scarcely anyone dared to express his 
indignation even in private conversa- 
tions, for the newly created work police 
were everywhere. And behind the work 
police stood the dreaded Gestapo with 
its torture chambers and its concen- 
tration camps. 

With diabolical cruelty and cunning, 
this arch-enemy of labor ground the 
German workers under the heel of 
Nazi oppression. 

The German workers did not sub- 
mit quietly to the new system of bru- 
tality. They fought against it wherever 
and whenever they could. But the odds 
were terribly against them once the 
Nazis had become rulers of the Reich. 
It must be remembered that the years 
preceding Hitler’s rise to power were 
years of civil warfare in which many 
young democratic workers lost their 
lives defending themselves against the 
Nazis. 

When Hitler became the victor 
in this internal war by securing ap- 
pointment as chancellor, he acquired 
control of the police and the army, 
where before he had possessed the 
services only of his own armed gangs. 

But despite the heavy odds, the 
fight went on underground. The long 
list of victims attcsts to the fact that 
the battle against tyranny never ceased. 
This list extends right down to very 
recent days. 

On this roll of honor are the names 
of the president of the Metal Workers, 
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Alvin Brandes; the president of the 
Miners, Fritz Husemann; the presi- 
dent of the Berlin Journalists, Franz 
Kluehs; the head of the Agricultural 
Workers, Adolf Schmaus, and of thou- 
sands of other heroic labor leaders. 

Only a short while ago the name 
of Rudolf Hilferding was added to the 
list. He was one of the most famous 
theoreticians of the European workers’ 
movement, serving as Minister of 
Labor under the Weimar Republic. 
Hilferding had gone to France and 
from there he had fought with the best 
weapons of science against Hitler and 
Hitler’s foul regime. But Marshal 
Petain delivered Hilferding up to Hit- 
ler and soon afterward Hilferding died 
in a Paris prison. 

The list of prosecutions for “high 
treason” and “military treason” con- 
ducted by Hitler against former lead- 
ers of the German labor movement is 
limitless. In one of the most famous 
“trials” no less than 600 persons were 
defendants simultaneously. 

“Trials” where fifty or sixty persons 
are sentenced at one time are not rare. 
The punishment is often death or life 
imprisonment. Imprisonment for twelve 
or fifteen years is commonplace. The 
sentenced persons, upon completing 
their terms, often face transfer to con- 
centration camps, which are more 
feared than the penitentiary, and with 
good reason. 

Numerous indeed are the leaders 
of labor who were arrested in the 
Spring of 1933 and have not known 
freedom since. Their names cannot be 
disclosed, for publication would mean 
the immediate murder of the men listed. 

According to a secret report of the 
Gestapo, some 1,700,000 persons have 
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been in concentration camps since Hit- 
ler came to power. How many of them 
are still there is not known. One may 
assume that every third German trade 
unionist has been exposed to the tor- 
tures of the concentration camp. 

When the history of the underground 
struggle of the German workers is 
written, the whole world will pay hom- 
age to these nameless heroes who risked 
and even today are risking their lives 
in a struggle for what many persons 
regarded as a hopeless case until re- 
cently. The individual is nothing com- 
pared with the brutal power of Hitler’s 
barbarous system. Nevertheless brave 
men and women have dared to fight 
back and they will dare even more 
when the hour comes. It seems that 
that awaited time is now not far off. 

On December 7 the workers of the 
United States joined the fight which 
the best and most courageous German 
workers have been carrying on for 
many years. The journalist’s prophecy 
on a night in February back in 1933 
came true. Adolf Hitler did fire the 
Reichstag in order to set the whole 
world ablaze. His war, begun as a 
blitzkrieg against the German workers’ 
movement, is now a war against the 
workers of all the wide world. 

If Hitler were to win, the workers 
of Europe would be compelled for a 
long time to produce commodities 
under the most inhuman conditions. 
These goods would flood the markets 
of the earth. In such circumstances 


American workers could hardly expeet 
to maintain those high standards which 
they owe to their trade unions. 

American workers must decide— 
today. Either you must help the work. 
ers in the Axis countries to rid them- 
selves of the Fascist yoke or you will 
find yourselves slaves, too. 

I urge American labor not to fight 
against the German workers but to 
help the German workers by fighting 
against German slavery. I urge Amer- 
ican labor to help the German workers 
to beat Hitler and to win a peace which 
will give them the possibility of human 
existence. Tell the German workers— 
and modern invention affords the op- 
portunity—that you regard them as 
your brothers and that what you want 
to do is to help them to be free again. 

President William Green has shown 
you the right way by pointing out that 
the struggle is not only for the defense 
of the free American and British labor 
movements but also for the reestablish- 
ment of the freedom ef the German and 
Italian workers. 

The workers of Germany, when they 
were still free, assisted the workers of 
many other countries. After Hitler's 
overthrow they will contribute once 
again to the progress of laboring man- 
kind if the coming peace but offers 
them an opportunity to do so. 

If and when the hour comes, they 
will unite with you and work and fight 
beside you with all their strength for 
the liberation of the world. 
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‘.S. Labor Press Is Unanimous 
In Support of War Against Axis 








Treacherously, without warning, the 
Axis rattlesnakes struck. Quickly 
Congress accepted the dictators’ chal- 
lenge in behalf of the nation—a nation 
aroused and angry. Just as quickly 
America’s labor papers went into ac- 
tion, proclaiming the unity and deter- 
mination of labor in the national crisis. 
Excerpts from some typical editorials 
follow: 


EAST 


New York City Labor Chronicle— 
The declarations of war by Japan to 
the west of us and Germany and Italy 
to the east of us have succeeded in 
pressing all opinions in America into 
one—a call for final victory, at what- 
ever cost, in order that tyranny and 
oppression may be destroyed forever. 
These are aims to which labor has 
been devoted throughout its history. 
To fight for them is an honor which 
labor is proud to accept. 


Washington, D. C., Trades Unionist 
—American labor in this war has a 
responsibility greater than has ever 
rested on it. That responsibility is 
the production of the tremendous quan- 
tity of munitions of all kinds funda- 
mental to victory in modern warfare. 
That labor will do its utmost goes 
without saying. In the workshop and 
on the field of battle, wage-earners will 
bear the brunt of the conflict. They 
will make good as American citizens 
always have in time of trial. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Federation of Labor 
Herald—A job has been thrust upon 
labor by the violence and treachery of 
the Axis. There is no need for plan- 
ning new advances because there will 
be no advance unless Fascism and 
Nazism are completely destroyed. We 
have not the time to pause for review- 
ing past achievements if we are to 
make certain that tyranny does not 
wipe out everything that has been won. 


Rochester, N. Y., Labor—The time 
for passivity and inaction by any sec- 
tion of the American people is past. 
Total war has come upon us and total 
devotion to the cause which we must 
make victorious is the only business 
which we have time to handle. Labor 
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is willing to work and fight for Amer- 
ica. Without labor’s wholehearted co- 
operation this war may be lost. The 
collapse of freedom means’ the destruc- 
tion of all the gains which labor has 
made. From even the selfish point of 
view it is labor’s duty to help win this 
victory over the Axis. 


Bradford, Pa., Union—Now that we 
are actually at war nothing is of im- 
portance except the effort to win the 
struggle in the shortest possible time. 
The votes on war in the Senate and 
House of Representatives testified to 
the unity of our nation. Treacherous 
Japan- has at least rendered us that 
service, for nowhere is there a dissent- 
ing voice to the verdict that retribution, 
swift and total, must be visited on that 
bandit Asiatic country. 


SOUTH 


Atlanta Journal of Labor—This is 
going to be a tough year. We will 
have to buckle down to harder tasks 
and longer hours and to a more re- 
stricted manner of living. We are 
going to have to put that last extra 
ounce of energy back of our work. 
But we can still face the new year 
with courage and resolution. We're 
alive and still free. And we’re going 
to stay so. 


Richmond, Va., Labor Herald— 
More than any other section of the 
American people labor has a vital 
stake in the outcome of the war. A 
Nazi victory would mean a European 
slave labor market and would inevi- 
tably deal a death-blow to American 
labor standards. More than that, our 
fundamental liberties and rights are in 
the gravest danger. It is the para- 
mount task of American labor to help 
defeat and destroy Hitlerism. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Labor World 
—The responsibility resting on wage- 
earners and on every citizen includes 
more than diligence in work and cour- 
age and determination in fighting. 
Workers will serve the nation’s cause 
by vigorously defending civil rights 
and democratic principles and proc- 
esses, by setting their face absolutely 


against all forms of mob violence, by 
keeping their heads and refusing to 
listen to alarmist rumors and reports. 


Tampa, Fla., Labor Advocate— 
American labor has a grave duty im- 
posed upon it. This is a war which 
will be won in the factories, the mines, 
the shipyards, on the farms and in the 
offices of this nation. A heavy price 
may have to be paid in lives before 
victory is secured, but labor can keep 
this price to a minimum by realizing 
its duty ; by redoubling every effort to 
produce more and ever more; by co- 
operating with the government and 
labor’s leaders in making a concen- 
trated effort to realize America’s pro- 
ductive potentialities. 


MIDDLE WEST 


Detroit Labor News—There is not a 
single American worker who doubts 
that some day we will hang the Jap 
from his own sweet-smelling cherry 
tree. This treachery, this stab in the 
back from  skulking, black-browed 
runts has added an extra edge to our 
sword and greater weight to our blows. 


St. Louis Labor Tribune—Labor 
will and must do its part in this emer- 
gency. It must fully and wholeheart- 
edly cooperate with the government. 
It must fight resolutely to win the 
battle of production. We Americans 
are one in our determination to crush 
the criminal totalitarian nations. 
American labor unions will lead in 
this national unity of purpose to 
destroy once and for all cruel and 
enslaving militarism. 


Cleveland Citizen—It is easy for a 
person sitting on the sidelines to tell 
what should be done and to tell some- 
body else to do the work on time. 
It is much more difficult for a tired 
workman to drive himself through 
hour after hour, day after day of 
back-breaking toil. But that is the 
only pledge the American worker can 
make and it is the only one which 
means anything. We must match 
every enemy shell or bomb with ten 
or more of our own—and it takes 
sweat and toil to make them. But 
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that is where labor comes in. That 
is our part. 


Indianapolis Union—We will fight 
to victory to maintain those standards 
which we have established and which 
we believe to be the best in the world. 
Organized labor and all other work- 
ers know what it would mean to lose 
the rights of a free people. The 
workers of this country need no prod- 
ding to get them started on produc- 
tion. They already have rolled up 
their sleeves and will turn out the 
accounterments of war in vast num- 


bers. 


Terre Haute, Ind., Advocate—All 
organized labor in America is prepar- 
ing for the greatest strike in its his- 
tory. President Roosevelt has been 
informed of the impending action by 
labor heads. The dastardly attack on 
America by the Japanese is the cause. 
The strike labor plans is the greatest 
effort in the nation’s history to pro- 
duce the necessary weapons to smash 
the enemies of the nation. Union 
labor will demonstrate to all that its 
capacity to fight for freedom is a 
force that the nation will have reason 
to boast of after the victory is won. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Labor News— 
The die is cast. We are in war and 
in it to the bitter end. We must win. 
We of labor stand ready to do our 
share. Ready to put every ounce of 
energy and effort into the conflict. 
Ready to turn our ingenuity into the 
production of engines and implements 
for battle. We will lay our all on the 
altar of freedom. 


Dayton, Ohio, Labor Union—No 
one can be sure how long it may take 
to iick the barbarians. On every hand 
the talk is about how long it will take. 
Few are foolish enough to look for a 
quick or easy victory. But on every 
hand, without exception, people are 
prepared for whatever may be the cost. 
There is no question about an if; it is 
only a question about a when. 


FAR WEST 


Seattle Union Register—Every 
worker must devote virtually all of his 
waking hours to the task of helping to 
defeat the Axis racketeers and per- 
petuate honesty, decency and volun- 
tarism in a world that has seen these 
things disappear from one nation after 
another. Everything that we cherish 
and love is at stake in the present war. 
Organized labor has already demon- 
strated that it is a potent force in help- 
ing to defend the nation. Now it can 
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prove it still further by assigning every 
member to a task that is vital to the 
war effort. 


San Jose, Calif., Union Gazette— 
From now on it must be total war for 
us until the Axis powers are completely 
crushed. No nation, no people and 
no individual anywhere on earth can 
be safe.as long as these brigands are 
still at large. No matter how long it 
takes or how much may be required to 
accomplish it, this war must be fought 
to the bitter end. 


Bakersfield, Calif.. Kern County 
Union Labor Journal—Don’t worry 
about the outcome of this scrap. The 
only question is how long it will take 
to make a thorough job of it. Uncle 
Sam is a long-distance fighter and he 
has a concrete jaw. His brain is clear 
and he knows exactly what he is 
going to do. The longer this fight 
lasts, the stronger he will become; 
the weaker will become his opponents. 


Bellingham, Wash., Labor News— 
No secret weapons will win this war. 
No great feats of heroism, no masses 
of well-trained soldiery alone will save 
human freedom. This war will be 
won by the democracies because they 
are peopled with men who are united in 
their devotion to the ideals of their 
civilization. This war will be won be- 
cause we have learned that all our aims 
are really one aim—to preserve de- 
mocracy and destroy tyranny by living 


and working in the manner or free men 
who know what freedom means, 


Long Beach, Calif., Labor News— 
The program for a vast stepping up 
of armament production, of raw ma- 
terial manufacturing, of building new 
plants and adding to present ones 
foretells that the battle to outproduce 
Hitler has only just begun. The Axis 
hasn’t seen anything yet, but when it 
does California will be proud of the 
fact that her industries and her people 
will have had a major share in bring. 
ing the Axis to defeat. 


Santa Barbara, Calif., Union Labor 
News—Only unity can win this war 
and, so far as the various labor organ- 
izations are concerned, indications are 
that organized labor stands ready to 
present a united front. Such unity in 
the ranks of labor, when it secures all 
the cooperation it needs from other 
elements of America’s citizenship, 
spells success in the field of produc- 
tion at home and insures victory wher- 
ever our troops may strike abroad. 


Everett, Wash., Labor Journal— 
The chronicle of all the usual labor 
activities pales into insignificance. 
An entirely new pattern of activities 
will have to be designed. This das- 
tardly, treacherous blow will be an- 
swered. American labor will give the 
highest type of loyal service day in 
and day out to the production of all 
the necessary implements of war. 


What We Are Fighting For 


(Continued from Page 9) 


and darkness, between a system in 
which the rights to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness are assured to 
every individual and a system in which 
the concentration camp and the firing 
squad are the punishments swiftly vis- 
ited upon those so old-fashioned as to 
insist upon thinking as they please, 
speaking as they please and worshiping 
as they please. 

Organized labor has two obligations 
in this war. The first, which is para- 
mount, is to our country. The second 
is to the labor movement. We trade 
unionists can and will discharge both 
of these obligations by discharging the 
first, for we realize that by discharging 
our obligation to our nation we shall 
be preserving the only type of govern- 
ment under which free trade unionism 
is possible. 

Were we to fail to discharge our 
obligation to America, we would never 
have an opportunity to discharge our 


obligation to the labor movement, be- 
cause then there simply would not be 
any free labor movement any more. 
The working men and women of 
America know that this is a struggle 
to the death between freedom and slav- 


In such a struggle there can be 


ery. 
One or the other 


no compromise. 
must prevail. 

An Axis victory would thrust civil- 
ization back into the dark ages of serf- 
dom and misery. This cannot, this 
must not, this will not happen. 

American right and justice, trans 
lated into American might, might on 
the battlefront and on the industrial 
front behind the line:, forged by patr- 
otic management and patriotic labor 
working arm in arm, will see to tt 
that—long and hard though the road 
will probably be—America and the 
American philosophy of a free govern- 
ment for a free people win complete 
victory in the end. 
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british Labor—Full Partner 


(Continued from Page 23) 


employers’ organizations in conjunc- 
tion with representatives of the Minis- 
try of Supply and, where necessary, 
of the Ministry of Labor. 

Trade union responsibility and co- 
operation in the work of the Regional 
Production Boards are secured by the 
provision that either the chairman or 
the vice-chairman of each board shall 
be a trade unionist designated by the 
Trades Union Congress. In practice 
the nominations are made by the Gen- 
eral Council of the T. U. C. 

The picture is not yet complete. 
There are other advisory and consulta- 
tive bodies attached to other ministries. 

In connection with the government 
departments concerned with the ad- 
ministration of the wartime system of 
food control, rationing and price regu- 
lation, there is a Trades Union Con- 
gress Rationing and Price Committee. 
Its contacts are not only with the Min- 
istry of Food but with the Board of 
Trade. Its functions are important 
ones in view of the very wide powers 
the government has assigned to these 
departments in regard to the regula- 
tion of prices and the distribution of 
food and all other commodities of com- 
mon use and consumption, including 
clothing. 

In a different sphere there is a Na- 
tional Advisory Council linked to the 
fire prevention services. All the fire- 
fighting services of the country are now 
under centralized direction. The per- 
sonnel has been tremendously in- 
creased. Recruitment for them of aux- 
iliary firefighters required to supple- 
ment professional fire brigades was 
formerly on a voluntary basis, but it 


* is now compulsory service for certain 


classes of citizens, as necessity dictates. 

There are numerous other advisory 
bodies, some jointly representative of 
trade unions and employers, others con- 
stituted by unions themselves. If I 
name them it is only to indicate the 
wide scope of this machinery and not 
to take space to particularize activities. 

Thus, there is the Home Services 
Central Advisory Committee, con- 
cerned with adult education in armed 
forces; the Aliens Council and Ad- 
visory Committee, concerned with the 
employment of friendly aliens ; the Fac- 
tory and Welfare Board, the Industrial 
and Exports Council, the Consultative 
Panel of the Ministry of Works and 
Public Buildings, the National Savings 
Committees Advisory Bodies, the Na- 
tional Youth Committee, the Red Cross 
Society (including the very successful 
“Penny-A-Week” organization which 
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“tions of employment. 


is collecting contributions to the Red 
Cross at a rate of something like £7,500 
a week, under the auspices of works 
committees and local organizations 
which conduct house-to-house collec- 
tions) ; the War Damage Commission, 
the Selection Board for the Training 
of Welfare Supervisors and Personnel 
Managers, the Women’s Consultative 
Committee to the Minister of Labor, 
the War Workers Hostels Advisory 
Committee, the Coal Mines National 
Industrial Board and many more. 

This may be dull reading, but the 
activities going on under the guidance 
of these advisory bodies are not dull. 
Actually they are invested with great 
human interest and have a high soci- 
ological significance. 

Much might be written upon the 
work of most of these advisory and 
consultative bodies not only to show 
the gallantry, cheerfulness and sacri- 
ficial spirit of a people at war but also 
to emphasize the living reality of the 
cooperative principle and to reveal the 
vitality of the wide-ranging system of 
voluntary association which the British 
trade union movement has generated, 
fostered and fortified in five or six 
generations. 

It is impossible to overemphasize this 
aspect of the life of wartime Britain. 
Beyond all question the organized labor 
movement has been a reservoir of na- 
tional strength, a source of power 
which could be found nowhere else 
and which constitutes the final guar- 
antee of victory for the democratic way 
of life and the survival of free nations 
when the servile states created by dic- 
tatorship have vanished. 

But what, after all, has this elaborate 
machinery achieved in the actual regu- 
lation of labor and production in war- 
time? What has it done to assist in 
finding a solution of war’s industrial 
problems? Let me take, in answering 
these questions, two or three capital 
illustrations. 

Naturally much interest is taken in 
the United States in the methods by 
which British industry has avoided in- 
dustrial strife and been able to settle 
disputes concerning wages and condi- 
Take the ques- 
tion of wages in wartime. It has been 
a cardinal doctrine of government that 
the normal processes of collective bar- 
gaining between unions and employers 
on wages and conditions of employment 
shall continue to operate in wartime in- 
dustry. 

The clearest indication of this was 
given in the government’s statement of 


its price stabilization and industrial 
policy issued last July. This statement 
dealt with the possibility of a govern- 
ment policy of stabilizing prices, which 
aims in part at avoiding the evils of 
inflation, coming into conflict with the 
trade union policy of adjusting wages 
to the movement of prices. 

It was clearly set forth in the gov- 
ernment’s statement that, on the recom- 
mendation of the joint consultative 
bodies to which I have referred, the de- 
cision was taken to entrust responsi- 
bility for wage regulation in wartime 
to the established machinery of volun- 
tary negotiation, subject to the applica- 
tion of government orders relating to 
conditions of employment in certain 
industries and services and to the oper- 
ation of the National Arbitration 
Tribunal. 

In this statement the government 
recognized that since the outbreak of 
the war existing joint voluntary ma- 
chinery for wage negotiation has oper- 
ated successfully. The statement de- 
clared that in the government view 
increases. in wage rates are reasonable. 

The important fact to be emphasized 
is that the authority of the unions in 
day-to-day adjustment of wages and 
conditions has been maintained, and the 
government underlines the point that 
freedom of opportunity to make claims 
and have them discussed has enabled 
industrial peace to be maintained. 

It is therefore the settled policy of 
the British government to avoid modi- 
fication of machinery for wage nego- 
tiations. Voluntary organizations of 
employers and workers and various 
wage tribunals are left free to reach 
decisions in accordance with an esti- 
mate of the relevant facts. That posi- 
tion must be borne in mind. 

Both on the trade union side and on 
the side of the employers there is 
complete agreement with the view that 
stoppages of wartime industry must be 
avoided. Broadly speaking, voluntary 
machinery, industrial negotiations and 
collective bargaining sufficed for this 
purpose. But in consultation with the 
government, unions and employers’ or- 
ganizations agreed to the setting up of 
a National Arbitration Tribunal to deal 
with industrial questions, including 
wage claims, which fail to find settle- 
ment by the ordinary processes of col- 
lective bargaining. 

Our problem, briefly, is to consider 
the possibility of removing wage prob- 
lems from the sphere of controversy 
for some months, in fact for the whole 
period of war. Methods which we de- 
vised for this purpose I shall describe 
in a subsequent article. 





Another article by Sir Walter 
Citrine is expected to arrive in time 
to appear in the February issue. 
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> Wage increases as high as 25 cents 
an hour, a closed shop, seniority rights 
and the 40-hour week are provided in 
an agreement negotiated by Local 
22702, Rubber Workers, with the 
Mogul Rubber Corporation, Goshen, 
Ind. 


> The controversy between Local 22051, 
Chemical Workers, and the Calco Divi- 
sion of the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Bound Brook, N. J., has been 
terminated with the union winning a 
substantial increase in wages. 


> Local 22516, Battery Workers, has 
gained an increase in wages as the re- 
sult of an agreement signed recently 
with the General Dry Battery Com- 
pany, Dubuque, Iowa. 


> A wage increase of 10 cents an hour 
has been won for the members of Local 
22858, Chemical Workers, following 
negotiations with the Illinois Powder 
Manufacturing Company, Grafton, III. 


> Local 22634, Powder Loaders, -has 
secured a 10 per cent wage increase, a 
closed shop and the checkoff from the 
National Fireworks, Inc., West Han- 
over, Mass. 


> The agreement reached recently by 
Local 21257, Soap Workers, and Lever 
Brothers, Edgewater, N. J., has re- 
sulted in wage increases up to 10 cents 
an hour. 


> Federal Labor Union 20531 has 
signed a contract with the American 
Gas Machine Company, Albert Lea, 
Minn., providing for an increase in 


pay. 


> The agreement recently signed by the 
International Association of Machinists 
and Local 22520, Bottle Cap Makers, 
with the Crown Can Company of St. 
Louis, includes a boost in wages. 


> Local 21541, Sugar Refinery Work- 
ers, has negotiated an increase in hourly 
wages with the Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Company, Chinook, Mont. 


> An agreement including wage boosts 
has been signed by Federal Labor 
Union 22711 with the Neidich Process 
Company, Burlington, N. J. 
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> An outstanding agreement has been 
signed by Local 22818, Chemical 
Workers, with the Essex Specialty 
Company, Inc., Hackettstown, N. J., 
under which the union members are 
receiving wage increases ranging up 
to 20 cents an hour, vacations with pay 
and four paid holidays. 


> As a part of its vigorous organizing 
campaign, Cleveland Local 21832, 
Railway Patrolmen, sponsored an all- 
day meeting recently which was at- 
tended by more than 250 patrolmen. 
City officials and labor representatives 
addressed the meeting. 


> A general boost in wages and a week’s 
vacation with pay are included in the 
recent agreement signed by Local 





MIDWEST DRIVERS WIN 


Fifty thousand Midwestern truck 
drivers represented by the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters 
won pay increases of 10 cents an 
hour and four-tenths of a cent per 
mile, as well as six-day annual va- 
cations with pay, in an award handed 
down by the National Defense Medi- 
ation Board a few days ago. 

The award was voted unanimously 
by a six-man Mediation Board panel. 
Labor’s gains were made retroactive 
to November 16. George Meany 
and Robert J. Watt were labor’s 
representatives on the panel. 











15393, Lace Accessory and Finishers, 
with the Columbia Lace Mills, Inc., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


> Vacations with pay, seniority provi- 
sions and substantial wage increases 
have been gained by Federal Labor 
Union 22869 as the result of an agree- 
ment with H. Behren’s Manufacturing 
Company, Winona, Minn. 


> An agreement raising wages has been 
signed by Local 18211, Fruit and 
Vegetable Workers, with eight com- 
panies in Santa Maria, Calif. 


> An agreement providing for a boost 
in wages was signed recently by Fed- 
eral Labor Union 22124 with the 
Marcon Corporation, Bayonne, N. J. 


> Fatter pay envelopes have been won 
for the members of Local 18409, Soap 
and Edible Oil Workers, as the result 
of contracts recently signed with the 
Vegetable Oil Products Company, Ine, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., and 
the Copra Oil and Meal Company, Ltd,” 
Los Angeles. 


> Fatter pay envelopes have been won ” 
by Local 21078, Burlap Bag Workers,~ 
under the terms of an agreement signed © 
with the Burka Bag Company, Galves-” 
ton, Tex. ; 


> Local 23011, Soap, Glycerine and” 
Cosmetic Workers, recently signed an” 
agreement with the Lightfoot Schultz 
Company, Hoboken, N. J., providing 
for wage increases, vacations with pay 
and two holidays with pay. 


> The members of Local 21739, Carbon = 
Black Workers, have received a boost” 
in wages as the result of an agreement” 
signed recently with the Imperial Oi 
and Gas Products Company, Sterling-— 
ton, La. 7 


> Local 21142, Stenographers, Typists, = 
Bookkeepers and Assistants, has ne) 
gotiated an increase in weekly wages 
with the Bartholomay Dairy, Inc 
Rochester, N. Y. q 


>A recent agreement with the Har 
shaw Chemical Company, Cleveland) 
includes a wage boost of 10 cents af” 
hour for the members of Local 20611,% 
Chemical Workers. 


> Higher wages are provided under the 
terms of the recent agreement signed 
by Federal Labor Union 22483 with the 
Ciattanin Seed Corporation, East 
Rochester, N. Y. 


>A closed shop, vacations with pay 
and a pay boost of 10 cents an hour 
are included in the agreement signed 
recently by Local 22862, Salt Work- 
ers, with the Manistee Salt Works, 
Manistee, Mich. 


> The members of Local 22918, Beet 
Sugar Refinery Employes, are bene- 
fiting from wage increases gained as 
the result of a contract signed with the 
Amalgamated Sugar Company, Nyssa, 


Ore. 





